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EDITORIALS 


Encouraging Reactions When our journal planned expansion, widen- 
ing of scope, change of name, and resulting 


advances of subscription prices, the Editorial Staff naturally was concerned 
‘ about the reaction of our readers to these changes. After the appearance of 
the first issue in its new dress and enlarged format, the comments from readers 
were forthcoming. They have been without exception most gratifying. 

The Editors feel constrained to give our readers some of these encouraging 
reactions. Here are a few of the comments: 

' “Please accept my congratulations for the fine piece of work you did in 
putting out the first issue of LurHeran Epucation. This new and expanded 
edition of the old School Journal is a credit to the editorial program of the 
Church which it represents.” 

“I think you have made an excellent beginning and are well on your way 
‘toward getting out a journal in modern dress which will provide material of 
a high caliber on all levels of Christian education in our Church. Your 
periodical is by far the finest appearing journal on the market in our Church 
at the present time.” 

“I just finished reading the September issue. I am convinced that the 
result more than justifies all the editorial efforts and educational expenses 
involved.” 

“You have done a fine job editing this number of LurHeran EpucatTion. 
May God grant you grace and wisdom to make LUTHERAN EpucaTION in- 
dispensable to our teachers, to many of our pastors, and also to educators 
outside our Church.” 

“The Editors are to be congratulated on this publication, which deserves 
equal rank with any educational magazine in our country and which is par- 
ticularly well adapted to serve the needs of the far-flung educational program 
in our Church.” 

“Just holding the June issue of last year side by side of the September issue 
of this year shows how complete was the transformation of the journal. 
It gives a person a feeling of professional pride to be a member of the teaching 
group of the Church which produces such an outstanding publication.” 
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While the Editorial Staff is deeply grateful for the encouragement received, 
it realizes full well its responsibility not only toward maintaining the present 
standard but toward improving it constantly. This requires, first of all, divine 
guidance to keep constantly in mind the lofty purpose of Christian education 
and training. It also requires loyal support and co-operation from our co- 
workers in the field, the men and women privileged and selected in the 
Church to carry out the program of Christian education on the different 
levels and through the various agencies. This co-operation and support, 
next to divine help, is indispensable for those entrusted with the increasing 
editorial responsibilities. Te 


The Teacher Im a democracy all citizens have special privileges and 
responsibilities. Some of these are to respect, honor, and 
obey the government, vote, pay taxes, perform jury service, 
serve in political office, supply services and goods, assist in maintaining order 
and defending the nation, keep informed on the affairs of government, and 
mold public opinion properly. In addition a Christian citizen will pray for 
his government. 


Is a Citizen 


By virtue of their public office, teachers are at times excused from some 
of the enumerated functions. However, by virtue of their public office they 
are obligated to assume a fuller measure of others. Educators probably feel 
that since they are teaching children the essentials of good citizenship, they 
have discharged their obligations. Not so! Teachers, who are ordinarily 
better trained in civic affairs than most members of a community, have respon- 
sibilities outside the classroom in direct ratio to their abilities. It is true that 
in many communities teachers are ostracized socially, swindled economically, 
and divorced politically. But it is also probably true that in many instances 
they are guilty of permitting it to happen. They have failed to take out 
membership in the social order. 

Much has been said about the virtues of Christian citizenship, but too 
little has been done about it. A layman will console himself into reticence 
and complacency by concluding that “politics is rotten.” If it is, it is probably 
his fault. Things get rotten by neglect. Christian teachers will acquire apathy 
by faulty thinking on Church and State relationships. If Christian citizenship 
has merit, a Christian teacher should demonstrate its worth. Children imitate 
quickly. A few illustrations could be provided of Christian teachers who have 
been pillars of great strength in a community, a real salt to society, but much, 
much more of this nature needs to be done. Democracy is not essential to 
Christianity, but Christianity can do much for democracy. The Christian 
educator ought to teach democracy primarily by living it. H.G. 


Tell Them “The editorials are, by and large, fine. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the right people do not get to read them.” This is not 
an uncommon comment made by teachers. They believe that members of 
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congregation and District boards of education should have access to the in- 
formation. The fact is that whereas ten years ago the number of lay sub- 
scribers to LurHeran Epucation could be measured by single digits, the list 
has grown to be a sizable one. In several of the congregations all members 
of the board are subscribers. This practice should be the rule, not the 
exception. A person who assumes a responsibility should feel it an obligation 
to keep adequately informed on matters pertaining to his function. However, 
since many board members do not have access to this publication as yet, would 
it not be in order to devote a part of each meeting to discussing some item of 
general interest? Examine the current issue. Perhaps an editorial or a general 
article or some of the news would appeal. 

If not, tell them about some of the great opportunities and responsibilities 
before them. Tell them that the birth rate of 3,440,000 in 1946 will probably 
be exceeded this year. Tell them that over 20,000,000 children will enter 
schools in the United States in the next six years. Tell them that our Lord 
Jesus wants these children to be His own and ultimately to live with Him in 
His Kingdom of Glory. Tell them that the next ten years must be years of 
unprecedented growth. Tell them we will need more buildings, more play- 
grounds, more teachers, and more effort. Tell them that the problem will not 
be solved by loading more work on already overloaded teachers. Tell them 
that we cannot wait, that the great privilege of showing more and more chil- 
dren the way to Jesus is immediately before us. Tell them that they will 
be held accountable for any epidemic of spiritual starvation. Tell them to 
leaven the world with a contagious enthusiasm for Christian indoctrination. 
Tell them that the food provided in LutHeran Epucation will add to their 
strength and stature. H. G. 


Is Home Influence Waning? We read and hear much about the de- 
cline of parental influence over youth; 


and there are evidences that modern youth is going its own way and that 
parents find themselves helpless. 

The recent disturbance at Gary, Ind., leads one to think otherwise. When 
the new school year had opened in September, more than 600 pupils, mostly 
high school students, did not return to school because they found Negroes 
in their classrooms because of the re-zoning policy of the board of education. 
The school administration has decided to take court action against the parents 
of striking children on the ground that these parents are contributing toward 
the delinquency of minors. Protestant and Catholic clergymen have appealed 
from their pulpits to the parents to send their children back to school. When 
the daily press supported the school administration, parents threatened retalia- 
tion through the circulation and advertising departments of the newspaper. 

We Americans are inclined to boast about our democracy and often make 
the claim that our schools are laying the foundation of it by teaching toleration 
and racial equality. Perhaps the schools are doing their part in that respect. 
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However, of what avail are their efforts if the support of the home is lacking? 
The Gary incident clearly shows that the solution to our race problem in 
America is not to be sought primarily in the schools, but that we must recognize 
that the roots of racial prejudice are still strongly embedded in our adult 
population. Has the Christian influence removed this prejudice from the hearts 
and minds of our Lutheran parents? We do not venture a positive answer. 

Viewed objectively, the Gary incident clearly shows that the modern home, 
despite its shortcomings, is still a powerful factor in the training of youth. 
Educators must realize that the home needs guidance in order to make the 
closest co-operation with the school possible. This is especially important in 
the realm of Christian education. 


Urgency A sense of urgency seems to pervade much educational literature 

today. A former Army chaplain after returning to the classroom, 
writes: “There is a sense of urgency that something must happen and happen 
now if we are to be saved from the evil forces which are all about us.” The 
dread effects of the atom bomb, the distress of nations, the lack of understand- 
ing among peoples, the slow progress toward “one world,” or any of the host 
of other things often lie at the bottom of this sense of urgency which makes 
educational leaders restless. Hutchins warns us that it is too late to educate 
any but the adults; others ask sadly why so few people understand or care 
about the structure of contemporary society. 

A sense of urgency should impel the worker in Christian education. How- 
ever, it should be the urgency which was the Master’s, when He said: “I must 
work the works of Him that sent Me, while it is day; the night cometh, when 
no man can work” (John 9:4). Our day is now. We have our specific tasks 
in Christian education today, the extension of our system of Christian day 
schools, the problems of Christian secondary education, the adult education 
movement. “Each age its solemn task may claim but once.” There must be 
an urgency in meeting that claim. We are late in entering the field of adult 
education; no delay should hamper that movement. Sieving’s plea at the 
Educational Conference that the first decade of the second century of our 
Church’s history will be decisive for Christian secondary education dare not 
go unheeded. The resolve of Synod to strengthen the elementary schools must 
not become empty words. 

We feel that sense of urgency. We are convinced that that sense of urgency, 
stabilized by a deep and unbounded faith in the promises of God, motivated 
by the unending love of God, will enable us to carry out the tasks of our 
restless day. C.S.M. 


Specifications At a recent convention of administrators one of the 
Are Important college presidents told of his experience with a con- 

signment of surplus war goods. It seems that a truck 
had been ordered after a perfunctory check of its specifications. It arrived 
intact, its fenders undented, its war paint immaculate, the tread of its tires 
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sharp and clean. Everybody was happy until someone looked under the 
hood. The truck had no motor! A quick check showed that no motor had 
been included in the specifications. 

The more I have thought about this experience, the more I have seen 
the similarity of that motorless truck to our system of public education on 
all levels—a fine body, plenty of useful gadgets, good solid wheels and 
bright new treads, an attractive paint job, but no motor. And yet we need 
not be surprised. When we look carefully, we see that the motor was not 
written into the specifications. In fact, it was expressly excluded. That 
motor is religion in education. The public schools dare not and cannot 
educate their pupils in religious matters. They are doomed to be motorless 
vehicles of learning, mere trailers, to be pushed this way and pulled that 
way by whatever philosophy dictates the thinking of their leaders. If the 
teachers are professing Christians, as they largely have been in the history 
of our public schools, Christian ethics and morals result, to a degree at least. 
If the leaders are pagan, the whole education vehicle is in danger of being 
towed away into a materialistic world view and may well end up in some 
weed patch of Old World “isms” that spring up on the neglected graveyard 
of Christianity. Specifications are important. A motorless truck gets nowhere. 
Education without the motive power of religion is a failure. 

We have the motor — religion in education. From the beginning it has 
been installed where it belongs, in each of our Christian schools. Religious 
education furnishes the driving power for all of our teaching and training 
in everyday conduct. But sometimes it seems that the truck itself has been 
neglected. Are its fenders dented and its paint old and chipped and worn? 
Is it clanging along on the rims, threatening at every bump to fall apart 
like the “One-Hoss-Shay”? Let’s look it over. We can't afford to neglect 
the vehicle. We need good buildings, serviceable equipment, modern cur- 
ricula, textbooks, and methods, excellent teachers. The motor alone can't 
do the job. The specifications of the truck are important too. 

Every motor has a specified fuel. It may be high-test gasoline or lowly 
kerosene or diesel. The driver cannot afford to take anything out of it or 
add anything to it. He knows his motor will fail if he does. 

Our fuel standard is set. God Himself wrote the specifications. Our 
educational motor runs like a top on His Word, complete and pure and 
unadulterated, as He gave it to us in the Bible. It won't run on anything 
else, and it needs an unfailing supply. All the glitter and all the gadgets 
in the world won’t compensate for an empty tank or a clogged fuel line. 


Leadership in Christ-Centered Education 


ArtTuur L, MILLER 


The Centennial of our Synod is the 
occasion for much gratitude and 
thanksgiving to our God. We are 
grateful to God for many things, but 
especially for the fact that God has 
given to us and preserved among us 
His pure Word, that He has blessed 
the preaching of His Word and the 
administration of the Sacraments in 
our midst, so that from small begin- 
nings we have grown to be the large 
church body we are today and that in 
clergy and laity alike there is a spirit 
of unity and purpose based on whole- 
hearted devotion to God’s holy Word. 
If we seek to enumerate the reasons 
for these blessings, we must recognize 
that by the grace of God our system 
of Lutheran education has been a very 
important factor in this development. 

We are gathered at this Centennial 
Educational Conference as represent- 
atives of our Teachers Colleges and 
Seminaries and of the synodical and 
District boards charged with the pro- 
motion of Christian education. We 
have met to exchange ideas on matters 
of Christian education, to plan an 
aggressive program for the future and 
to give to one another stimulation, 
encouragement and inspiration as fel- 
low workers in the Lord. May God 
richly bless our conference so that we 
begin the second century with an 
aggressive program of Christ-centered 
education. 


I. THE CHURCH AND ITS 
PROGRAM OF CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION 


The comprehensive directive for the 
educational program of the Church is 


contained in Matt. 28:19-20, where 
Jesus commands: “Go ye, therefore, 
and teach [make disciples of] all na- 
tions . . . teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you.” As members of the 
official boards of the Church, charged 
with the responsibility of promoting 
Christian education, it behooves us to 
examine how well we are meeting the 
standards for Christian education 
which God Himself has set. 

In response to the clear command 
of God our Church has given much 
thought and attention to Christian ed- 
ucation, and God has richly blessed 
our efforts. Our parochial schools, 
our Sunday schools and other part- 
time agencies, and our Lutheran high 
schools are plain evidence of this 
blessing. 

It is not sufficient, however, to glory 
in what has been done and what has 
been accomplished. Rather we must 
be concerned about the extent to 
which we, as a Church, have meas- 
ured up to God’s standards for Chris- 
tian education. There are indeed, 
many congregations that are main- 
taining a program of Christian educa- 
tion that seems to meet well the needs 
of children, youth, and adults. Taken 
as a whole, however, our synodical 
statistics show that there is much to be 
desired in the improvement of our 
educational program. Even without 
reference to detailed statistics it is 
plain that in every department of 
Christian education and in connection 
with every agency that we sponsor 
there is such room for improvement. 
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In far too many instances God’s com- 
mand “Teach them diligently” is being 
met with apathy, indifference, and 
weak effort. 

What is the reason for this weak- 
ening of our educational program? 
It is certainly not due to an absence 


of God’s blessing, for wherever our 


people have with faith and confidence 
devoted themselves to the task, they 
have provided well for the Christian 
education of their children. Nor is 
it a lack of official promotion of Chris- 
tian education. Our synodical papers 
carry many promotional items on as- 
pects of Christian education, outstand- 
ing essays on Christian education have 
been read at our District and general 
synodical conventions and _ confer- 
ences, and many fine resolutions con- 
cerned with the building up and 
strengthening of our educational agen- 
cies have been passed. Apparently 
we must look elsewhere for the diff_i- 
culties confronting us. 

It seems that our difficulties are two- 
fold: (1) our growing membership 
has not experienced a common solid 
background of Christian education, 
and (2) we have neglected leadership 
in promoting Christ-centered educa- 
tion. Both of these items will bear 
somewhat further elaboration. 

As to our lack of a common back- 
ground in the field of Christian edu- 
cation we have, at present, some 
1,500,000 members in our Church. 
How many of these have experienced 
or are experiencing the benefits of 
Christian education under ideal condi- 
tions in Lutheran elementary schools 
or Lutheran high schools? No re- 
liable data are available on this point, 
but it seems evident that some two 
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thirds of our members have not 
reaped the benefits of such a Chris- 
tian education. “We like what we 
know” is a sociological axiom that 
is apparent in many aspects of every- 
day life. With respect to our mem- 
bers who are acquainted only with 
Christian education as imparted in 
part-time agencies, the task that con- 
fronts us is a task of salesmanship. 
If these people are to be interested in 
more effective Christian education, if 
they are to patronize our full-time 
agencies of Christian education, and if 
they are to support a more effective 
program of Christ-centered education, 
we must impress them with the need 
and value of such a program for their 
children, the local congregation, and 
the church at large. 

The necessity for leadership in such 
a program seems evident. We do not 
surrender lightly our prejudices or our 
accustomed ways of doing things. 
What careful strategy the world gives 
to the promotion of its industrial 
products! Careful analyses are made 
of the need for different commodities. 
Careful publicity programs are out- 
lined to present the facts to the 
people. Follow-up programs are in- 
augurated, so that under the repeated 
barrage of advertising publicity favor- 
able impressions will be made for a 
certain product. What planning, what 
strategy, what exertion for the pro- 
motion of chewing gum, Coca-Cola, 
and a host of other inconsequential 
luxuries! Dare we, who have been 
entrusted with leadership in _pro- 
moting Christ-centered education, 
give less attention to the welfare of 
immortal souls than the strategists of 
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industry are giving to the promotion 
of their enterprises? 

In emphasizing leadership for pro- 
moting Christ-centered education we 
point both to the Church and to the 
child. So far as the Church is con- 
cerned, the program it offers to the 
children is indeed Christ-centered. 
We can doubtless improve our mate- 
rials of instruction, but Jesus, who is 
central in the Christian religion, is 
also central in our educational pro- 
gram. The problem is not one of con- 
tent; it is one of coverage. How 
many children are getting the full 
spiritual, Christ-centered education 
that we offer? How many are still 
receiving inadequate spiritual nourish- 
ment? 

We point to the child who is en- 
rolled in our part-time agencies and 
ask whether he is receiving the Christ- 
centered education that is his spiritual 
birthright. Again it is not a matter 
of materials used in the part-time 
agencies, it is one of adequacy of the 
program. Our one-hour-a-week pro- 
gram is indeed Christ-centered, but 
can we by means of this limited pro- 
gram make a sufficient impact upon 
the child to counteract the secular 
education that occupies so much more 
of his time? 

In a thought-provoking volume en- 
titled The Pedagogy of Jesus in the 
Twilight of Today Squires points out 
that the term complexes is used to 
denote a system of ideas that have 
been emotionalized into convictions 
and attitudes, a system which influ- 
ences all that the individual says and 
does. We are familiar with detri- 
mental complexes, such as the infe- 
riority complex. There are, however, 
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constructive complexes as well, and 
the goal of Christian education is to 
develop just such a constructive com- 
plex. The simple motto which hangs 
on the wall of many a Christian home 
and many a Lutheran classroom sum- 
marizes such a complex beautifully: 


I will say nothing that I would not be 
saying when Jesus comes 

I will do nothing that I would not be 
doing when Jesus comes 

I will go no place where I would not 
be found when Jesus comes 


It is such a focalizing of education 
upon the person of Christ that we 
promote in Christ-centered education, 
for through faith in Jesus our boys 
and girls, our youth, and our adults 
will gain not only understanding of 
religious matters, but will gain 
also the spiritual power that comes 
through faith in Christ. 

As we move forward into the second 
century, our Church needs leadership 
in promoting such Christ-centered ed- 
ucation. May God inspire all of us 
to provide leadership in building and 
strengthening our agencies of Christ- 
centered education! 


Il. THE NECESSITY FOR 
LEADERSHIP IN CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION 


In considering the program of 
Christian education in the home or in 
the church, we find that the members 
of the family or the church members 
shape themselves in their thinking and 
acting to the pattern or example fur- 
nished by some leader or the person 
in the position of leadership. Whether 
the influence is positive or negative, 
the behavior of a group is largely a 
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case of “follow the leader.” What 
tremendous responsibilities there are 
for those in such positions of leader- 
ship! At the same time, what a 
glorious privilege of service! 

What is leadership? It may be de- 
fined as the ability of a person to get 
things done in the proper way and at 
the proper time. No standard leader- 
ship pattern will fit all persons and 
all circumstances, but in giving lead- 
ership in any endeavor, three things 
are required. 

A. A concept of the goals to be 
reached. 

B. Knowledge of the best procedures 
to be used, and 

C. The courage and energy to push 
forward. 

Let us examine these three require- 

ments in relation to our program of 

Christian education. 


A. A Concept of the Goals 
to be Reached 
What are the goals to be achieved 
in Christian education? The objec- 
tives of parish education set forth by 

Prof. Arthur C. Repp at the Super- 

intendents’ Conference in 1944, offer 

goals that may well be used by all 
leaders in Christian education. They 
are: 

1. The indoctrination in the spiritual 
truths for all members of the con- 
gregation in such a way that these 
truths make men grow in the knowl- 
edge of the grace of God in Christ 
Jesus and further their godly living. 
(The individual's faith life.) 

2. The training of individual members 
to build and maintain a Christian 
home on the basis of Scriptural 
principles. (The home.) 
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3. The training of individual members 
for greater participation and leader- 
ship in the work of the local con- 
gregation and of the church at 
large. (The church. ) 

4, The training of individual members 
in the evangelization of the com- 
munity and the world at large. 
( Evangelism. ) 

5. The training of individual members 
for Christian citizenship and com- 
munity activities. (The commu- 
nity. ) 

While there might be some modifi- 
cation in phrasing or some elaboration 
of these objectives, the statements do 
set forth briefly but comprehensively 
definite objectives of Christian educa- 
tion for the local congregation and 
for synod at large. To what extent 
are these goals achieved? It is ev- 
ident that while many congregations 
are striving to meet these objectives, 
in far too many instances there is a 
much lower level of interest, appre- 
ciation, and consecration in Chris- 
tian education. Indicative of this fact 
are the following points: 

1. There has been considerable in- 
difference to the needs of children 
on the pre-school level. 

2. There has been smug satisfaction 
with the one hour a week of Sun- 
day school as adequate for Christian 
education. 

3. Less than 30 per cent of our chil- 
dren are enrolled in Lutheran ele- 
mentary schools. 

4, The “confirmation complex” has in- 
hibited Christian education in the 
post-confirmation period. 

5. Less than 5 per cent of our youth 
are in Lutheran high schools. 
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6. Financial sacrifices and large gifts 
for Christian education have been 
altogether too rare. 

If we are to raise the educational 
standards of the Church, our leaders 
must keep in sharp focus the more 
desirable goals. 


B. Knowledge of the Best Procedures 
to be Used 


Leadership requires an understand- 
ing of how to move toward the goals 
that have been set up as attainable 
objectives. These procedures involve 
full use of the democratic processes, 
for Christian leadership is evangelistic 
rather than dictatorial. These pro- 
cedures involve also patience, for 
change in educational practice is a 
slow process. True leadership is none 
the less always on the offensive, pro- 
vides the vital spark that snaps people 
out of their lethargy, and shapes the 
program so that action is forthcoming. 
Such leadership provides inspiration 
for a group and kindles in the group 
the flame of determined effort. 


C. The Courage and Energy 
to Push Forward 


Leadership in any endeavor re- 
quires also the courage and the energy 
to push forward. In the July 1 issue 
of the Lutheran Witness, Dr. Graeb- 
ner writes on “Let It Be a Progressive 
Convention.” He says in part: “The 
early workers (in Synod) were with 
few exceptions young men, endowed 
with youthful energy and the spirit 
that dares great things for God... . 
They were men of agile, wide-awake 
minds, eager for attempting new 
things, zealous and enterprising.” . . . 
And then Dr. Graebner proceeds: “It 
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cannot be said that the Missouri 
Synod has always maintained this 
spirit of alertness, of being on the 
watch for new opportunities. In fact, 
it may be said that there were decades 
characterized by overcautious ap- 
proach in the field of missions and ed- 
ucation.” 

It is easy for persons in positions of 
leadership to get into the rut of the 
status quo. Leadership requires the 
moral courage to buck the status quo 
as well as the drive and the technique 
to handle people and situations. 

Yes, there is vital necessity for 
leadership in Christian education. 
May God richly bless us with leaders 
who approach their tasks with faith, 
vision, courage, enthusiasm, and deep 
consecration! God’s blessing will 
surely rest upon such leadership in 
promoting Christ-centered education. 


II. BASIC PRINCIPLES 
OF LEADERSHIP 


Regardless of the level of leader- 
ship in Christian education, whether 
in congregation, circuit, synodical 
District, or synod at large, the basic 
principles of leadership are essentially 
the same. They involve the following: 


A. Leadership Requires Organization 
of the Work 


The field of Christian education is 
comprehensive. It is impossible to 
adequately cover the many ramifica- 
tions of the program without organ- 
ization. Such organization involves 
charting the areas of responsibility 
and drawing in the services of many 
persons in formulating plans, policies, 
and programs and in carrying them 
out. Organization also involves the 
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setting up of specific goals which are 
to receive major emphasis for a period 
of time. 


B. Leadership Requires Knowledge 
of the Situation 


There is nothing quite so convincing 
as the presentation of a topic on the 
basis of facts. Applied to Christian 
education, this means that the leaders 
need a grasp of the entire program of 
Christian education in the District, in 
the various circuits, and indeed in the 
individual congregation, depending 
on the particular level at which lead- 
ership is being given. Our Statistical 
Yearbooks are more than compilations 
of cold figures. They reveal the edu- 
cational situation in our respective 
areas of responsibility, and the data 
so presented can be used to give both 
a diagnosis of the current situation 
and sound prescriptions for the future. 
By offering leadership on the basis of 
factual data the leader avoids the po- 
tential clashes that are due to mere 
differences of opinion. 


C. Leadership Requires the Delega- 
tion of Power and Responsibility 


The initiative of individuals and of 
subcommittees is to be encouraged, 
and with this encouragement must 
come the official approval of the 
supervising body. 

There are those in our Church who 
complain that they cannot give time 
to the promotion of this or that agency 
of Christain education because all 
things must be done by the same 
people. This is not true! Such a sit- 
uation indicates a lack of organization 
in providing a sufficiently wide par- 
ticipation in the program. By dele- 
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gating power and responsibility indi- 
viduals and groups can expand their 
powers of leadership markedly. 


D. Leadership Requires Sound 
Judgment in Choosing Between 
Alternative Possibilities 


A multitude of tasks confront the 
individual or the board in the field of 
Christian education. They cannot all 
be dealt with at once. It requires 
sound judgment to choose the tasks 
that demand priority. 

In expanding the participation of 
the group that is to exercise leader- 
ship, responsibility must be delegated. 
What person shall be chosen for a 
particular responsibility? This ques- 
tion can be answered only on the 
basis of sound judgment. 

In many other aspects of the work, 
dealing with individuals, congrega- 
tions, or other interested groups, 
sound judgment is necessary. Such 
judgment improves with experience, 
but faith inspired by the Word of 
God and prayer are sure guides to 
God-pleasing action. 


E. Leadership Requires Patience 


No matter how important suggested 
changes are and notwithstanding the 
excellence of the planning that has 
been done, social change is a slow 
process. Wise leadership does not 
look for quick adoption of a program, 
but is content to promote the program 
with patient persistence. 


F. Leadership Requires Courage 

In any group there are honest dif- 
ferences of opinion. The leader must 
be prepared to face opposition. If 
the suggested program of Christ- 
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centered education is based on facts, 
if it is based on deep-seated con- 
victions, and if it is presented with 
courage, success is more likely to be 
achieved. 


G. Leadership Requires Enthusiasm 


The saying is trite but true that en- 
thusiasm is contagious. Those who, 
in discharging their responsibility for 
leadership, act bored and indifferent 
as to the outcome of their promotion, 
who approach their task without 
deep-seated convictions and who lack 
aggressiveness, are bound to leave 
a negative impression upon those 
whom they seek to influence. One 
need not be a religious fanatic to 
approach the important business of 
Christian education with enthusiasm. 
One need not be a visionary person 
to see visions of improved and ex- 
panded facilities for Christ-centered 
education. The positive, aggressive, 
confident presentation of a program 
based on trust in God’s promises will 
make for success in Christian edu- 
cation. 

Enthusiasm is nothing more or less 
than faith in action, and faith and in- 
itiative rightly combined can achieve 
remarkable results. 


H. Leadership Requires Unselfish 
Devotion to a Cause 


In bucking prevailing conditions the 
leader will be sure to arouse the ire 
of those who mask their inertia by 
declaring existing conditions satis- 
factory. They will resent suggestions 
for improving the program and will 
criticize any forward-looking meas- 
ures. Leadership requires the ability 
to face such criticism and to rise 
above it. 
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IV. MEANS AND METHODS 
OF EXERCISING “LEADERSHIP 


In seeking to improve leadership 
for Christ-centered education, it is im- 
portant to examine the means and 
methods at our disposal. Indeed, 
without such a careful examination it 
is likely that significant opportunities 
for leadership will be overlooked en- 
tirely and that others will be used 
inadequately. 


A. Exercising Leadership Through 
Speaking and Writing 
and Visualizing 


The two means of exercising lead- 
ership that have been used most 
throughout the ages are speaking and 
writing. To these oral and written 
methods of conveying thought and 
emotion has been added in recent 
years the visualization of a message. 
Each of these media can be used in 
the promotion of Christian education. 

So far as leadership through the 
spoken word is concerned, the fol- 
lowing opportunities present them- 
selves: sermons, addresses at con- 
ferences, circuit meetings, meetings 
of lay organizations, etc. What shall 
the message beP Two types of mes- 
sages are needed: those that em- 
phasize the responsibility for Christian 
education and show how the Church 
is meeting these responsibilities, and 
those that seek to focus attention on 
particular problems and their solu- 
tions. Our District boards should lay 
out definite programs of such ad- 
dresses on Christian education. To 
capitalize on all opportunities for such 
promotion will require work, to be 
sure, but to neglect this phase of 
leadership is to lose an important op- 
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portunity to promote Christ-centered 
education. Effettive public speaking 
not only presents the facts, but gives 
the speaker an opportunity to present 
his thoughts and feelings concerning 
those facts. 

Leadership through the written 
word is equally important, for by 
means of bulletins, articles in the 
church papers, and other written 
material it is possible to reach many 
more people than through the spoken 
word. In view of this fact our Dis- 
trict boards of Christian education 
should be publicity conscious. A min- 
imum program of publicity for each 
District should involve two items: 
1. Regular articles on Christian ed- 

ucation in the District paper, and 
2. The use of a District educational 

bulletin to contact regularly the 
pastors and teachers of the District 
and the members of the local boards 
of Christian education. 


Both of these publicity media 
should cover annually the entire Dis- 
trict program of Christian education. 
(See the Dec. 1, 1946, issue of the 
Board for Parish Education Bulletin 
for a suggested list of publicity 
topics.) In addition to this minimum 
program, the board could encourage 
the congregations to provide adequate 
publicity for Christian education in 
their parish papers and in the public 
press. 

The promotion of the total pro- 
gram of Christian education will be 
aided by the generous use of pic- 
tures of Christian education in ac- 
tion. Illustrate articles in the Dis- 
trict editions of the Lutheran Witness 
with such pictures. Whether or not 
you are willing to subscribe to the 
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thought that “a picture is worth a 
thousand words,” pictures are a 
powerful reinforcement of the written 
message. 


B. Through Professional 
Organizations 


The unit of Christian education in 
our Synod is the local congregation. 
The pastors and teachers of the indi- 
vidual congregations are the key per- 
sons to provide effective leadership 
for Christian education in their re- 
spective congregations. There is little 
room for debate on the statement that 
we are not of one mind as to the im- 
portance we assign to thorough Christ- 
centered education. While many pas- 
tors are giving excellent leadership 
in beginning or maintaining a paro- 
chial school, others are neglecting 
such leadership, even under favorable 
financial circumstances, and are also 
neglecting to give leadership in the 
program of the Sunday school and 
part-time agencies. While many 
teachers are interested in the entire 
program of parish education, others 
are indifferent to responsibilities out- 
side of the classroom and to the merits 
of agencies other than the school. The 
District Board of Christian Education 
can provide effective leadership in 
promoting Christ-centered education 
through contacts with the professional 
workers of the Church in their con- 
ferences. Basic in such promotion is 
a clear-cut statement of the situation 
and the challenge to reach an attain- 
able goal. 

The Lutheran Education Associa- 
tion also provides an opportunity to 
exercise leadership for Christ-centered 
education. By encouraging member- 
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ship= iether Lyi, A: for pastors, 
teachers, and the laity the published 
materials of the L.E.A. are made 
available to a wider group of key per- 
sons in the District. By encouraging 
the formation of local chapters of the 
Lutheran Education Association the 
Board can also provide an effective 
forum for the discussion of problems 
pertaining to Christian education. 


C. Through the Local Boards 
of Christian Education 

Although our congregations look to 
their pastors and teachers for leader- 
ship in the parish program of Chris- 
tian education, it is common practice 
to elect a board of Christian education 
to give assistance in this field. The 
lay members on these boards are a 
potential source of strength in raising 
the educational standards of our 
church, but in too many instances 
they are an unused potential. We 
must seek to make effective contact 
with our local boards in person and 
through periodic bulletins, and we 
must make available to them materials 
that will provide a better background 
of information on matters of Christian 
education. 

We have so far, in the main, neg- 
lected an unusual opportunity of im- 
proving the educational background 
of the lay members on our boards of 
education. Membership in the Lu- 
theran Education Association will 
bring to these men materials that will 
help them in their work and give them 
a broader understanding of problems 
of Christian education. Promotion of 
membership in the Lutheran Educa- 
tion Association is sound leadership in 
Christian education. 
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D. Through Lay Groups 


The effective promotion of Chris- 
tian education requires participation 
on the part of pastors, teachers, and 
the laity. Recognition of this fact 
will mean that the District Board will 
seek contact with the various lay 
groups and will encourage them to in- 
clude the consideration of matters of 
Christian education in their programs. 
The Lutheran parent groups in the 
District will, of course, be giving at- 
tention to some aspects of Christian 
education. They may be encouraged 
by suggesting programs in the Dis- 
trict Educational Bulletin and by re- 
porting their activities in the District 
edition of the Lutheran Witness. 

The national organizations both at 
the youth and at the adult levels can 
also assist in promoting Christian ed- 
ucation. It is worth while to discuss 
with the District and the local leaders 
of these national groups the possibility 
of assisting in the promotion of Chris- 
tian education. 


E. Through Outstanding Service 


It may seem strange to suggest that 
leadership in Christ-centered educa- 
tion can be promoted through out- 
standing service, yet an excellent pro- 
gram of Christian education in a local 
congregation is the best advertise- 
ment, the best promotion, and the best 
argument for expanding still further 
our system of Christ-centered educa- 
tional agencies. As in any other field, 
example is better than precept also in 
Christian education. Certainly it is 
difficult to convince others to expand 
and improve the program of Chris- 
tian education when conditions in 
your own congregation indicate that 
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you yourself are not convinced of the 
worth-whileness of such improve- 
ments. Leadership in your own con- 
gregation will provide an example 
that will give point to your promo- 
tional messages. 


V. EVALUATING LEADERSHIP 


At whatever level leadership for 
Christ-centered education is being 
offered, whether congregation, circuit, 
district, or synod at large, it is im- 
portant for the leaders to make peri- 
odic inventory of the accomplishments 
of their work. Indeed, without such 
an appraisal it is impossible to gauge 
the effectiveness of the program and 
the progress made during a given 
period of time. It is equally impos- 
sible to plan intelligently for the 
future without an appraisal of the 
progress that has been made toward 
achieving the goals that have been 
set up. This calls for an evaluation 
of the leadership that has been pro- 
vided. 

Any program of evaluation should 
have the following qualities: 


1. It should be diagnostic, that is, it 
should give evidence as to the 
strong and weak points of the pro- 
gram and give guidance as to the 
correction of difficulties. 


2. It should be comprehensive. The 
program of parish education covers 
the entire range from infancy 
through adulthood. By concen- 
trating so definitely on the elemen- 
tary school part, it is plain that we 
have neglected both the pre-school 
period and the post-confirmation 
period. An effective program of 
evaluation must cover the entire 


age group. 
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3. The evaluation should be objective. 
If the program of evaluation is to 
provide sound guidance for the 
future, it must be based on facts. 
Mere opinion is not a satisfactory 
basis for evaluation. It is not neces- 
sary to belabor pastors and teachers 
with a perpetual barrage of ques- 
tionnaires and _ statistical forms. 
Some over-all summary is necessary 
each year, but more detailed anal- 
ysis could be made once every 
triennium. 


4, The evaluation program should be 
adapted to the needs of the situa- 
tion. This means that no ready- 
made set of evaluation forms will 
cover the unique requirements of 
particular problems. Ideas may 
certainly be gleaned from many 
sources, but unique features will 
call for originality in attempting 
to appraise the situation. 

From the point of view of the 
leader at any level, evaluation is a 
system of thought rather than a bat- 
tery of tests. The evaluation program 
essentially consists of four steps. 
These are: 

1, Listing the goals or objectives that 
you hope to reach in your program. 

2. Developing techniques for getting 
evidence. 

3. Summarizing and recording the 
data. 

4, Using the results to modify either 
the program or the goals that have 
been set up. 

Let us consider four aspects of such 
an evaluation program. We shall give 
attention to — participation, mission 
results, Christian knowledge, and 
Christian service. 
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Participation. — One of the tests of 
the effectiveness of leadership in 
Christ-centered education is the ex- 
tent to which the program reaches the 
members of the congregation, the cir- 
cuit, or the District. We leaders ask: 
What is the participation of children 
in our pre-school program? What 
is the participation of children in the 
various agencies at the elementary 
level? What participation is there at 
the youth level, and what participa- 
tion is there at the adult level? 

A program of action can be based 
on such evidence, for in comparing 
the extent of participation with the 
goal that has been set, the degree to 
which the goal has been reached will 
indicate what further action is neces- 
sary. Quite likely the need for addi- 
tional agencies will be evident, as well 
as the need for utilizing existing 
agencies more fully. Leaders can 
then urge that additional agencies be 
provided and that steps be taken to 
secure wider participation in the pro- 
gram. 

Mission Results. — Each agency of 
Christian education should have mis- 
sion activity as one of its major ob- 
jectives. How successful are the va- 
rious educational agencies in attract- 
ing the unchurched? How successful 
are the various agencies in encourag- 
ing personal evangelism? Barring ac- 
cessions from without at the adult 
level, our membership is largely the 
product of our educational system. 
Now, there are those who feel that the 
educational agencies should not be 
faulted for defects apparent in the 
church program. Nonetheless, _ it 
seems plain that if missionary activity 
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is one of the important objectives of 
each educational agency, we must 
include in our program special atten- 
tion to developing interest in missions, 
a favorable attitude toward personal 
evangelism, and an opportunity for 
individuals to be active in this field. 
Once such a program has been set up, 
the mission results produced by each 
agency should be checked _peri- 
odically. 


Christian Knowledge.— This par- 
ticular item is perhaps the chief con- 
cern to the individual congregation, 
and this item has been given major 
attention in local evaluation programs. 
Obviously, there should be a growing 
acquaintance with spiritual truth as 
the child passes through our various 
agencies. Both formal and informal 
tests can be used for the appraisal 
of growth in Christian knowledge. 
District boards should periodically 
concern themselves with evaluating 
also this aspect of the program of 
Christian education. 


Christian Service. —“No impression 
without expression” is good educa- 
tional psychology, but it is also good 
Christian education, for the Lord is 
blunt with His evaluation. “Faith 
without works is dead.” For this 
reason any evaluation of the success 
of leadership in Christ-centered edu- 
cation must concern itself with the 
service projects the members of the 
various agencies engage in. Eval- 
uating Christian service is chiefly a 
matter of the local congregation. Dis- 
trict Boards can, however, emphasize 
the importance of this feature of the 
evaluation program. 
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CONCLUSION > 


Leadership in Christ-centered ed- 
ucation requires indeed a compre- 
hensive program of activity. It is a 
difficult task involving tremendous re- 
sponsibilities, but pastors and teachers 
and lay persons will discharge these 
responsibilities with faith and zeal 
and consecrated activity. There are, 
to be sure, practical difficulties to be 
met in each situation, whether leader- 
ship is exercised in a local congrega- 
tion or in one of our synodical areas, 
but God gives no task but that He at 
the same time gives the wisdom, the 
courage, and the strength for that task 
and the promise of His all-important 
blessing on our labors in His kingdom. 

On the threshhold of the second 
century, God has entrusted to us large 
responsibilities in the field of Chris- 
tian education. In discharging these 
responsibilities, let us keep in mind 
the following standards which God 
Himself sets for those who serve Him: 

God asks for diligence in spiritual 
matters. He says, Rom. 12:11: “Not 
slothful in business; fervent in spirit; 
serving the Lord.” 

God asks for ministerial efficiency, 
for workmanship in His kingdom that 


is above criticism. He says, 2 Tim. 
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2:15: “Study to show thyself approved 
unto God, a workman that needeth 
not to be ashamed, rightly dividing 
the Word of Truth.” 

God bids us to have courage in 
grappling with difficult problems. Let 
us learn with Paul, Phil. 4:13: “I can 
do all things through Christ, which 
strengtheneth me.” 

God asks us to have abounding and 
unwearying zeal. He says, 1 Cor. 
15:58: “Be ye steadfast, unmovable, 
always abounding in the work of the 
Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your 
labor is not vain in the Lord.” 

Jesus reminds us of our dependence 
upon Him. He says, John 15:5: “I am 
the Vine, ye are the branches. He 
that abideth in Me and I in Him, the 
same bringeth forth much fruit; for 
without Me ye can do nothing.” 

And, finally, God reminds us that 
we must trust in Him for results. He 
says, 1 Cor.3:7: “So, then, neither 
is he that planteth anything, neither 
he that watereth; but God that giveth 
the increase.” 

Leadership in Christ-centered edu- 
cation that seeks to meet these stand- 
ards will surely be blessed of God. 
Let us strive diligently to make good 
use of our time and talents and op- 
portunities to provide such leadership. 


Wants More Money For CurisTIAN HicuEer Epucation. — A Presbyterian, 
Dr. Paul C. Payne, general secretary of their Board of Christian Education, 
spoke to the South-wide Methodist Leadership Conference at Junaluska, N. C., 
and called for the investment of more money in Christian education. “The 
great adventure of enlisting youth for Christ,” he said, “is of such importance 
as to call on the church to invest as much money and leadership in its young 
people’s department and college and university work alone as it is now 
putting into its whole educational program. ... It is the greatest mandate 
that ever faced the church. It is the supreme moment for accelerated teaching 
of the Christian faith both at home and abroad. ... We are today on the 
brink of the greatest Christian youth movement the world has ever seen.” — 
Lutheran Standard, September 20, 1947. 


Selecting a School Site 


Hersert H. Gross 


The Federal Department of Educa- 
tion estimates that in the next ten 
years ten billion dollars will be spent 
on new schools. There are several 
significant reasons for this huge ex- 
penditure, — 1) the depression of the 
thirties and the war of the forties 
hampered construction; 2) there is at 
present an unprecedented demand in 
our country for additional facilities for 
a rapidly increasing school population; 
and 8) school consolidation is cur- 
rently popular in many parts of the 
United States. All of these factors 
have a bearing on the thinking which 
must be applied to a program of ex- 
pansion of facilities for Christian ed- 
ucation. 

Although the effectiveness of a 
school is primarily measured in terms 
of the efficiency of teachers, neverthe- 
less the quality of work can be en- 
hanced materially through the utiliza- 
tion of well-equipped school buildings 
conveniently situated on a site of ad- 
equate size. Much money and time 
have been needlessly spent because 
not enough attention has been de- 
voted to the geographical aspects of 
the educational facility program. Nor- 
mally, when a building is planned, an 
architect is hired. Confidence is 
placed in his expert judgment, as it 
should be. However, the location of 
a school (or church), which should 
likewise be placed in charge of a pro- 
fessional, is much too often left to 
chance or prejudice. Since the un- 
precedented building of schools has 
now begun, and since the location 
thereof is primarily going to be the 
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responsibility of boards of education, 
it was thought desirable at this time 
to offer a few of the basic criteria 
which should serve as guides in 
placing schools so that they can ren- 
der the best service. These criteria 
are largely extracted from the writings 
of educational experts. 


1. When selecting a site, some at- 
tention should be devoted to topog- 
raphy. Elevated land favors good 
drainage, the building is given prom- 
inence, and the beauty is enhanced. 
Extreme irregularities in the land 
hamper playground utilization or in- 
volve the expense of grading. 


2. Sandy loam is the preferred soil. 
Other soils tend to require resurfacing 
with either screened limestone or 
macadam. A subsoil of sand or gravel 
aids materially in drainage. 


3. When determining the size of 
a site, thought should be given to the 
size of the building and possible addi- 
tions, landscaping, recreation and 
physical education, and in some in- 
stances, school gardens. Ordinarily 
an elementary school of less than five 
hundred pupils should have a min- 
imum of three acres. The playground 
should provide a minimum of one 
hundred square feet per child. A high 
school of five hundred or less is best 
served by having a minimum of six 
acres. 


4, A rectangular site is to be fa- 
vored. It permits the most effective 
arrangement of facilities, 

5. The site should be continuous. 


It is not desirable to have it severed 
by streets. 
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6. The school should occupy a cen- 
tralized position with respect to the 
present and future population. It is 
the consensus of opinion that elemen- 
tary school children should not walk 
more than one-half mile. If trans- 
portation is provided, distances up to 
six miles or more are feasible with 
careful management. The walking 
distance of a high school student 
should not exceed one and one-half 
miles. If schools depend on public 
transportation because of the wide 
distribution of pupils or students, they 
should be located accordingly. 


7. It is desirable for schools to be 
located adjacent to parks and play- 
grounds, because they enhance the 
beauty of the setting and provide ad- 
ditional recreational facilities. How- 
ever, large parks may be a detriment, 
since they interfere with the source 
of pupil supply. 

8. Schools should be located in me- 
dium or high-grade residential areas. 
It is in residential areas where pupil 
populations exist. There is greater 
freedom from the noises, odors, and 
traffic hazards normally associated 
with commercial and industrial dis- 
tricts. 

9. Cemeteries, golf courses, air- 
ports, and similar large areas should 
be avoided since they do not con- 
tribute to the school population. 


10. Adjacent non-fireproof build- 
ings are unfavorable factors deter- 
mining a school’s situation. 

11. Sites bordering railroads are un- 
desirable because of noises, odors, and 
hazards. Furthermore, railroads invite 
commercial and_ industrial plants 
which create an unfavorable environ- 


ment, provide few children, and force 
excessive travel distances. Similarly, 
a “main street” frontage should be 
avoided. The traffic hazards jeop- 
ardize the physical well-being of the 
child. The “main street” noises and 
odors are numerous, varied, and of- 
fensive. 


12. The zoning ordinances of a vil- 
lage or city should be examined to be 
certain they will prevent the develop- 
ment of unfavorable surroundings. 

13. Utility and beauty must be con- 
sidered in land utilization. If sac- 
rifices must be made, beauty ordi- 
narily must suffer. Landscaping, 
though important, is secondary to 
recreational space. 

14. Playgrounds are preferably lo- 
cated to the rear and to the south of 
the school buildings. 

Locating the center of the pupil 
population of a school (6) will re- 
quire mapping. Dots or map tacks 
are ordinarily used to show the homes 
of the pupils. Even if new construc- 
tion is not contemplated, it is to a 
school’s advantage to prepare a dot 
distribution map of the pupils each 
year. If bus transportation is pro- 
vided, such a map will aid in the 
routing. An accumulation of such 
maps will indicate any shift in the 
pupil population center. Such maps 
at times show areas of mission oppor- 
tunity, especially if used in conjunc- 
tion with similar maps showing the 
distribution of pupils participating in 
the activities of the part-time agencies. 

If the school site is selected with 
care, the congregation and parents 
will save time and money, the teachers 
will save energy, and the school will 
do a more effective piece of work. 


The Board of Christian Education 
A. H. KRAMER 


The name Board of Christian Ed- 
ucation implies that the work of the 
Board is broad and inclusive and that 
the supervision of the entire field of 
Christian education within the local 
congregation is placed into the hands 
of the small group of congregational 
representatives. This will involve su- 
pervision of the Christian day school, 
Sunday school, vacation Bible school, 
Saturday school, released-time classes, 
Christian home training, pre-school 
training, Bible classes, and instruction 
in young people’s or adult groups. 
Each of these agencies and each of 
these areas of instruction merits care- 
ful attention. Since the Christian day 
school is the most effective agency 
of Christian instruction for children, 
congregations that have a_ school 
should give careful attention to its 
program. In congregations that have 
no schools, the Board of Christian 
Education should carefully and per- 
sistently explore the possibilities of: 


a. Organizing a local school 
b. Utilizing the school facilities of 


sister congregations ona pro-rated 


basis; or 
c. Co-operating in establishing a cen- 
tral school 


By and large, the activities of the 
Board will be dictated by the need 
of developing and executing an inte- 
grated program of Christian education 
within the congregation and by the 
possibilities to carry on mission work 
through the agencies of Christian ed- 


ucation. 
The Board of Christian Education 
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deals with many problems which call 
for wisdom and discretion, and its de- 
cisions often have far-reaching results. 
For that reason only qualified persons 
should be elected to serve. A large 
amount of devotion to the cause, will- 
ingness to work hard, and readiness to 
deal with problems of Christian edu- 
cation objectively, courageously, and 
intelligently should be minimum es- 
sential requirements of anyone con- 
sidered for membership on the Board. 
A congregation should have in its 
Constitution or in its minutes a set of 
regulations for the Board which are in- 
clusive enough to cover its field of 
activity. These regulations must be 
flexible in order to allow for initiative 
on the part of the Board members and 
for intensification and expansion of 
the congregation’s educational effort. 
A program similar to the following 
has been found effective for the 
meetings of congregational boards: 
1. Call to order by the chairman 
2. Opening of meeting by the 
pastor 
3. Inspirational address or discus- 
cussion of an educational topic 


. Reading of minutes 

. Reading and approval of bills 

. Committee reports 

. School report 

. Sunday school report 

. Report on other part-time agen- 
cies 

10. Unfinished business 

11. New business 

12. Adjournment 


OmonND wo 


So You Are the Superintendent of Your Sunday School 
A. C. MUELLER 


Our heartiest congratulations! Do 
you consider the appointment an 
honor? I should say, God signally 
honored you when your pastor inter- 
viewed you, and your congregation 
voted to place you at the head of the 
Sunday school as the pastor’s right- 
hand man. Perhaps you are thinking 
more of the responsibility than of the 
honor. Indeed, a position of honor 
inevitably entails a correspondingly 
heavy responsibility, and the fact that 
the church has honored you should 
be a stimulus to you to measure up to 
the responsibility. 

We may as well face the situation 
honestly. You are not merely a plat- 
form leader. Opening and closing the 
Sunday school is but one item in a 
program that may be expanded almost 
endlessly. What adds weight to your 
responsibility is the spiritual aspect 
of the work. You are the keyman in 
an institution whose prime interest is 
in immortal souls, in ransomed human 
beings, most of them in the formative 
years, where slipshod procedure may 
prove costly beyond repair. A lick 
and a promise will not suffice. Your 
job cannot be treated as a minor in- 
terest. It must be a major interest 
in the sense that you will be thinking 
‘Sunday school and planning for your 
Sunday school seven days of the week. 

You are to bring the Sunday school 
up to a creditable standard, despite 
the handicaps that are bound to re- 
tard the progress of any part-time 
agency. Yours, therefore, is a job 
which needs to be undergirded with 
importunate prayer to the Lord for 
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wisdom, for strength, and for guid- 
ance, to achieve worth-while goals. 

We have said that the program of 
the Sunday school is of such a nature 
that it can go on expanding almost 
endlessly. In this short article we 
cannot do more than hint at some of 
the possibilities. 

A superintendent may be asked to 
take charge of a well-organized Sun- 
day school or of a run-down Sunday 
school. In every case, he will be de- 
termined to have a good Sunday 
school regardless of what it may cost 
in terms of time and effort. But a 
good Sunday school is only a step to- 
ward a higher goal. The enterprising 
superintendent will not rest until he 
is approximating this higher goal: the 
best possible Sunday school. 

If there is a poor Sunday school, a 
good Sunday school, and the best pos- 
sible Sunday school, it would seem 
that this institution may be moribund, 
in a fair degree of health, or “in good 
health.” Through careful diagnosis, 
carried on from month to month dur- 
ing the entire year, the superintendent 
will know the extent to which his 
school is improving in health. 

A study of the Sunday school re- 
veals needs. It awakens in leaders 
an awareness of problems which must 
be studied and solved. In making 
his diagnosis, the superintendent will 
ask any number of questions concern- 
ing the teachers, the pupils, the hous- 
ing and equipment, the organization 
and administration. He will put these 
questions down in writing and brood 
over them, knowing that he must find 
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the answers. He will avail himself 
of printed sources to make sure he 
has an adequate mental picture of the 
model Sunday school. The Interna- 
tional Standard for the Sunday Church 
School (International Council of Re- 
ligious Education, 203 North Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, fifteen cents) divides 
the Sunday school into four areas: 
Curriculum, Leadership, Organiza- 
tion and Administration, Housing and 
Equipment. It may serve as a guide. 
Suggestions for improving the Sunday 
school will be found in the booklet 
Vitalizing the Sunday School (Con- 
cordia Publishing House, twenty-five 
cents). This booklet also gives a 
statement of objectives which, will aid 
the staff in planning the advance. 
Every superintendent should be thor- 
oughly familiar with the contents of 
the training text, Working Together 
(Concordia Publishing House, twenty- 
five cents). A careful study of these 
pages will reveal weaknesses in the 
Sunday school which call for remedial 
measures. 

The Sunday school is a missionary 
agency. Evangelism, or mission work, 
is one of its major activities. Our own 
Church has always designated the 
Sunday school a missionary agency, 
but other Protestants have been far 
more successful than we in reaching 
the unchurched, because they have 
developed a program of evangelism 
calculated to bring people into con- 
tact with the teaching ministry of the 
Church. 

Let the superintendent fix his at- 
tention on this objective and see 
whether his Sunday school has a 
vigorous program of evangelism. Do 
you observe monthly mission Sunday? 
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Are your pupils receiving a mission- 
ary education? Are they being 
trained to give generously toward the 
support of mission work? Are teach- 
ers and pupils being trained for per- 
sonal work? Are you building up 
your enrollment by accessions from 
without? Have you _ introduced 
weekly envelopes to encourage reg- 
ular, systematic giving for missions 
and benevolences? Do you conduct 
a census once or twice a year? Do 
you have a follow-up committee com- 
posed of persons who faithfully keep 
after prospects? Your answers to 
these and kindred questions will show 
how much improvement is necessary 
in this aspect of your work. 

The Sunday school is an educa- 
tional agency. Thorough instruction 
in God’s Word, and all that such in- 
struction involves, is another major 
objective of a Lutheran Sunday school. 
Your teachers are the key persons in 
the educational program of the Sun- 
day school. Are they being carefully 
selected? Are you constantly on the 
lookout. for good talent? Are your 
teachers being given every oppor- 
tunity to prepare for their work? Do 
you have regular weekly teachers’ 
meetings? Are your teachers taking 
the Concordia Teacher Training 
courses and working for credit? Do 
they reveal their devotion to the great 
cause of Christian education? Are 
they prompt and regular in their at- 
tendance at Sunday school and 
church? Do they attend teachers’ 
conferences or the meetings of the 
association? 

No Sunday school can be better 
than the teachers who teach. Any 
measures we may project to improve 
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the Sunday school will be to little 
purpose unless we at the same time 
train up a corps of well-indoctrinated, 
efficient, and consecrated teachers. 
For that reason the superintendent 
should warmly support his pastor in 
any endeavor to raise the professional 
standard of his teachers and increase 
their consecration. 


As superintendent you have but 
one opportunity each week to im- 
press your pupils with the eternal 
truths of God’s Word; one opportunity 
to direct them to Christ the Savior 
and give them guidance for their daily 
Christian life. The manner in which 
you conduct the sessions will deter- 
mine whether these boys and girls 
will love and respect God’s Word 
or whether they will think lightly of 
it and neglect to study it and to 
bring their behavior into conformity 
with its doctrines and precepts. With- 
out discipline there can be no at- 
mosphere of reverence, and without 
this atmosphere of reverence the 
school will fail of its purpose. The 
superintendent and his staff will work 
_consciously to create an atmosphere 
of reverence and to maintain it to the 
last moment of the session. When 
quiet and reverence prevail, the dis- 
cipline problem will to a large extent 
be licked. 


A good superintendent will prepare 
faithfully for every session. He will 
plan with the thought for the day in 
mind and will therefore study the les- 
son conscientiously each week. Noth- 
ing is more deadening than the monot- 
onous repetition of the same proce- 
dure without any variation. A stereo- 
typed worship may awaken in the 
hearts of children a dislike for wor- 
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ship. It certainly will not elevate 
their souls to God and give them 
blessed and fruitful worship experi- 
ences. Repetitious Gospel hymns, sung 
with gusto by the audience, defeat 
the very object of worship. The 
opening service should be elevating 
and at the same time interesting and 
instructive. Let the superintendent 
be human. Let him descend to the 
level of the pupils. Let him come pre- 
pared to give talks in keeping with the 
lesson for the day, rich in illustrations 
and life situations. He may base some 
of his talks on religious pictures or on 
hymns. There may be special music 
and other features, some of them 
taken care of by the pupils. Projected 
pictures, judiciously used, will make 
for promptness and regularity of at- 
tendance. A well-executed opening 
service will put the children into the 
quiet and respectful mood which is 
the prerequisite for the study of God’s 
holy Word. 

There are many details which need 
to be attended to on Sunday morning, 
and many observations which ought 
to be made. The superintendent will 
watch the records carefully. He will 
know just how much the enrollment 
and the attendance fluctuate. He will 
note the ratio the attendance bears to 
the enrollment. Maybe some of the 
teachers have fallen into the habit of 
coming late. Maybe there are many 
late-comers among the pupils. One 
teacher may be experiencing difficulty 
in preserving order. Another may 
ramble through the lesson and sit 
there with her class waiting for the 
gong to sound. Another may fritter 
away valuable minutes playing with 
her records. Another may do a great 
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deal of talking but very little teaching. 
The teachers may be having poor 
success in persuading their pupils to 
attend the morning service regularly. 
All such conditions need to be recti- 
fied if a poor Sunday school is to be- 
come a good Sunday school, and a 
good Sunday school the best possible 
Sunday school. 

It is evident, then, that the super- 
intendent’s activity on Sunday morn- 
ing must be the culmination of a 
week’s thinking and planning. He 
can hope to get out of the work only 
as much as he puts into it. We may 
rightly expect him to have a general 
knowledge of the institution and a 
more particular knowledge of the pro- 
gram of his own church. He will 
know his Sunday school at least as 
well as does the pastor, and he will 
be keenly aware of the most critical 
problems. As Rome was not built in 
a day, so an average Sunday school 
cannot be transformed into a first- 
rate Sunday school overnight. Evils 
will be disposed of one at a time. 
The superintendent will take the 
teachers into his confidence. He will 
wisely ask them to co-operate with 
him in the solution of these problems. 
There should be advance along the 
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entire front. However, the staff will 
likely have to concentrate effort on 
areas where the lines are sagging or 
where there is a serious bulge, before 
there can be an advance all along the 
line. 

The superintendency of the Sun- 
day school is an office which calls 
for patience, tact, consecration, team- 
work, determination—and enthusi- 
asm. Yes, enthusiasm is the word. 
A superintendent with the defeatist 
attitude will not get to first base. On 
the other hand, a sincere and enthu- 
siastic superintendent, working in 
beautiful harmony with his pastor, 
will arouse enthusiasm in the teachers. 
Our teachers are looking for wise and 
enthusiastic leadership. The superin- 
tendents who can furnish such leader- 
ship will put their Sunday schools 
in high gear. They will command the 
respect of their teachers, and will 
stir them up to do the best work of 
which they are capable. Yes, our 
superintendents have been highly 
honored, and they carry a heavy re- 
sponsibility. May the Lord of the 
Church enable them to fulfill their 
responsibility for the well-being of 
blood-bought souls and to His ever- 
lasting glory. 


Tableau for School Entertainment 
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Suggestions for school programs for 
assemblies, for Lutheran Education 
Week, for anniversaries of teachers, 
etc., seem to be in demand by the 
busy teacher who seeks to present 
something which exemplifies the aims 


and objectives of the school. The fol- 


lowing tableau is based upon the 
“Fusion Units Course in Religion,” by 
Professor Alfred Schmieding, found in 
the General Course of Study for Lu- 
theran Schools, pp. 85—41. The units 
depicting the religious program for 
the school year are presented through 
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narration and shadow pictures. The 
narrator reads from an illuminated 
lectern, placed to the side of the stage 
at audience level. 


While the curtain is still closed, the 
participants on the stage begin the 
tableau with the singing of “Let Me 
Learn of Jesus.” After the closing 
verse the narrator reads: 


Let me learn of Jesus! How happy we 
are that God has given us Christian parents 
to teach us about Jesus in our homes, pas- 
tors who give us spiritual guidance, a Chris- 
tian school where we can learn more about 
our Savior each day, and faithful teachers 
who guide us on the path of Christian life 
and point us toward our eternal home in 
heaven. The Law which God first wrote 
in man’s heart and later gave to Moses on 
two tables of stone shows us how we are 
to be, what we are to do and what we are 
not to do. 


Narrator pauses. The curtain opens 
slowly until it frames the shadow scene of 
Moses holding the tablets of stone. As the 
curtain opens, remains stationary for a mo- 
ment, then closes slowly, a pianist may pla 
softly “May We Thy Precepts, Lord, F «4 
fill” (The Lutheran Hymnal, No. 412). 
Curtain closes. 


Narrator: For all we are and all we 
have, we give thanks and praise to God. 
He wants us to thank Him in prayer. God 
wants us to come before Him in prayer, ask- 
‘ing Him for help, comfort, and strength as 
dear children ask their dear fathers. 


Narrator pauses. As pianist plays “Savior, 
Who Thy Flock Art Feeding” (No. 631), 
the curtain opens, depicting a boy and a 
girl seated at table in prayer. Curtain closes 
slowly. 

Narrator: God made me and preserves 
me and all creatures. In November we are 
especially mindful of the bounteous harvests 
which God provides for us. He provides us 
with all that we need and protects us against 
all danger. 

Curtain. Hymn: “O Lord, Whose 
Bounteous Hand Again” (No. 567). 


Scene: Angel guarding two small chil- 
dren. 

(Since all narrations and scenes are en- 
acted like in the foregoing examples, only 
narration, suggested hymn, and scene will 
be noted hereafter. ) 
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Narrator: Jesus is both true God and 
true man. He came to earth so He could 


fulfill the Law and pay the ransom for our 
sins. Our hearts are joyful as we celebrate 
the birthday of Jesus at Christmas. 

Curtain. Hymn: “Silent Night’ (No. 
646). 


Scene: Mary and Joseph at the manger. 


Narrator: When we come back to 
school after the joyful Christmastide, we 
learn stories which show us that Jesus is a 
gift unto the Gentiles as well as unto the 
Jews. Jesus came into the world to save all 
mankind. The visit of the Wise Men is re- 
peated by us when in spirit we journey in 
song and story to Bethlehem. 

Curtain. Hymn: “We Three Kings.” 


Scene: Three Wise Men bearing gifts, 
leader pointing toward star. 

Narrator: God is a just and holy God. 
Our sins and the sins of the whole world 
had to be paid. Jesus was our ransom when 
He shed His holy, precious blood in His in- 
nocent suffering and death on the Cross. 


Curtain. Hymn: “Go to Dark Geth- 
semane” (No. 159). 

Scene: Cross. 

Narrator: I know that my Redeemer 
lives! We are happy to learn that Jesus was 
raised again from the dead by the glory of 
the Father. God is satisfied with Jesus’ 
redemption. Now we, in faith, can put on 
Christ, and stand before God in love and 
devotion. 

Curtain. Hymn: “I Know that My Re- 
deemer Lives” (No. 200). 

Scene: Open door, angel, Mary. 

Narrator: Jesus appeared on a number 
of occasions after arising from the dead. 
Forty days after Easter He ascended into 
heaven. Ten days later the Holy Ghost 
descended upon the disciples, giving them 
power to preach the Gospel in many dif- 
ferent languages. Since that time pastors, 
missionaries, and teachers have been pro- 
claiming the Good News — salvation by faith 
in Jesus Christ. (Pause.) We thank God for 
our churches, for our schools, for the gift of 
Jesus Christ, the Foundation upon which 
they are built. We, the children of today, 
are preparing ourselves for work in the 
Church of tomorrow. 

Curtain. In this final scene the narrator 
pauses, as indicated above, while the curtain 
slowly opens, showing church, school, and 
cross. As the narrator reads the last sen- 
tence, one boy and one girls step into the 
scene, one from each side. 
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Finale: Curtain remains open after nar- 
ration, while those children participating, 
but not in the final scene, sing “The Church's 
One Foundation” (No. 473). Curtain. 

Materials for the tableau, including 
those for the different scenes, are 
easily obtainable. Suggestions follow: 

A large-sized sheet and a coil- 
necked desk lamp will produce satis- 
factory shadows. Shadows can be 
varied in size by moving children or 
objects different distances from the 
screen. The lamp should be six to 
eight feet back from the screen. Chil- 
dren representing Biblical characters 
can achieve the appropriate costume 


Fig. 1 


effect by draping blankets about them. 
Beards can be quickly fashioned from 
construction paper. All other children 
need no special costumes. 

The tablets of stone and the angel's 
wings may be cut from Bristol board 
or cardboard. If Bristol board is used 
for the tablets, Roman numerals likely 
to show in the shadow scene can 
easily be cut. Angel’s wings may be 
readily improvised by draping a light 
blanket or shawl properly over the 
child’s outstretched arms. An ordinary 
box between the kneeling figures of 
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Fig. 2 


Mary and Joseph will serve as a 
manger. Vases and small boxes can 
serve as the Wise Men’s gifts. For the 
cross, school, and church, three card- 
board boxes may be used, each having 
one seamless side, measuring approxi- 
mately 15 inches wide and 20 inches 
high. Using the bottom of the box as 
a base and the lower parts of the ends 
as braces, the remainder of the box is 
cut away as illustrated (Fig.1). The 
cross, church or school may now be 
sketched upon the supported face and 
cut out (Fig. 2,8, and 4). 

In the Lenten scene the cross can be 
displayed most effectively on a fruit 
crate, close to the screen. The cross 
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Fig. 4 


in the final scene should be moved 
back toward the lamp until it is dis- 
played in a subdued tone over the 
entire scene. 

The open door of the sepulcher, in 
the Easter scene, is represented by a 
strip of paper pinned to the screen 
(Fig. 5). 

All participants should be ready be- 
fore the tableau begins. The first 
scene can be in readiness for the cur- 
tain opening. All other children tak- 
ing part in the scenes should be seated 
in a semicircle, behind the lamp. Two 
older pupils may be on each side of 
the screen, serving as assistants. 


Participants ——> 
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Fig 5 


The narrator will add dignity to the 
presentation by speaking slowly and 
clearly, and by pausing sufficiently | 
after each curtain closing. Partici- 
pants on stage should remove shoes 
and move about silently and purpose- 
fully. Rehearsals stressing co-ordina- 
tion, timing, and purposeful move- 
ments will help to prevent delays or 
mistakes which detract from the 
solemnity of the tableau. 


Lamp faa 


Assistant 


bees 


Peopertics 


ae ey 


[es 


Prop erties 


Screen 


Curtain 


The Stage Setting 


An Open Letter to 


Honored Sir: 


Some years ago you were still 
teaching in a large parish school in 
St. Louis. I was then one of your 
pupils, and you were acquainting me 
with the common skills of the three 
R’s. I have not forgotten those days. 
Now you are serving your Church as 
an executive in her education de- 
partment. I am now also teaching 
in one of our Church’s preparatory 
schools and am serving as a guidance 
counselor of the students. I should 
like to share a few opinions about my 
work with you in this letter. May I? 

I have forgotten so very many facts 
which you taught me, but I am con- 
stantly aware that the church and the 
parish school brought me into intimate 
association with my risen and reigning 
Lord. Though I was not always con- 
scious of it, I can see now that our 
Lord’s principles, truth, and way of 
life modified all you said and taught, 
and directed the behavior of your 
pupils. Whatever strength of char- 
acter we now possess we have from 
our school and Christian parents and 
instructors whom our Lord employed 
for our own benediction. I am 
drawing today on that reservoir of 
Christian direction. 

If you, Sir, would estimate your 
worth to God’s kingdom, you would 
not gather your classes of the middle 
twenties and quiz them in the three 
R’s. You would look to their deport- 
ment among society, and you would 
seek an answer not to the question 
“What do you still know?” but rather 
to “What kind of persons are these 
former pupils of mine? What are 
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their habits? What is their attitude 
over against anything or anyone? Do 
they love the Lord and their fellow 
men? Are they translating into sig- 
nificant deeds today somewhat of the 
knowledge they learned yesterday? 
What kind of end product are they?” 

You wouldn't be satisfied your job 
was accomplished if you could pass 
your pupils in the subject you taught. 
You weren't satisfied then. As a 
Christian teacher you are more aware 
of the character of your pupils. 

Now I am privileged also to lead 
youth and to deal with students. I am 
interested in the courses which I 
teach. But I am much more in- 
terested in the boys whom I teach. 
Everything I say and do and plan has 
its effect upon them. To some extent 
they will be in several years some- 
thing of what we instructors are today. 
Sometimes I tremble at that fact, and 
I recognize in it a splendid aid to keep 
us all humble. But I do not become 
upset because I find myself as a leader 
of our Church’s youth. I have settled 
once and for all this matter: I am 
not centering their interest in me. 
I am constantly showing them the 
Prince of all teachers, the Lord of all 
lords, the Master of all masters, Jesus. 
It will be a sad day when we teachers 
pivot the subjects we teach and focus 
the attention of our pupils upon our- 
selves. 

We are always our Lord’s servants. 
Therefore I make frequent and natural 
reference to the Lord Jesus in my 
classes. Just as I would naturally 
refer for lesser reasons to Truman, 
Eisenhower, Moses, or St. Peter, or 
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upon occasion to Babe Ruth or Bobby 
Feller. I have discovered as you have 
that our Lord Jesus cuts across every 
department of our lives. I want my 
students to realize the genuine reality 
of their Lord in their play, their study, 
their behavior, their thinking, and per- 
mit Him to play a prominent role in 
their plans for the future. His pre- 
cious name is above all and will ever 
be above every name of our school 
or of our faculty. It is imperative that 
our students learn to obey Him in 
every matter. My constant prayer is 
that we teachers never departmental- 
ize our religion or put Jesus into a 
test tube and observe Him as a spec- 
imen or use Him as a fact for examina- 
tion papers, or—and this is more 
tragic— employ Him as a big stick 
to resolve a vexing disciplinary 
problem. 

You agree with me, do you not, that 
we teachers have a greater task than 
to center the attention of our pupils 
upon the alphabet. It is our Lord 
who must be recognized as the heart 
of our curriculum, the very life of 
our living, and the very center of our 
purpose. Can we ever be satisfied to 
teach Bible passages and fail to ac- 
quaint our pupils with the divine 
Source of their truthP Can we in- 
struct our students in catechetical 
questions and then fail to rivet their 
lives to the Lord? Can we demand 
passing grades of our pupils and not 
strive to permit them to enter into 
the joy of our Lord? Can we merely 
direct their attention to our Church 
and Synod and fail to present Christ? 
Can we infuse doctrine into them and 
forget the precept of Jesus “If ye 
love Me, keep My commandments”? 
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Can we be satisfied to make Jesus 
a segment when He is a whole cir- 
cumference encircling our designs, our 
plans, our ideals? 

Have you been thinking recently 
about this new baby —or shall we 
say giant—called the Atomic Age, 
which grew so dramatically upon the 
muddy fields of Tennessee? I sup- 
pose you have, and you have been 
just as puzzled as I have been about 
the future. Sometimes you almost feel 
as if you would want to run away 
from it. The more you think of the 
possibilities for good or for bad in its 
use, the more you are certain that we 
shall need a very particular kind of 
person for the new day. We cannot 
be satisfied as educators with a new 
curriculum alone. Every indication 
proves that the new day will demand 
a Christ-centered, Christ-energized, 
Christ-saved, and  Christ-sanctified 
person. I used to say things like this 
from my former pulpit in New Jersey, 
but now I see how very important 
these ideas are to modify the life 
patterns of my students. With God’s 
Holy Spirit helping, we must bring 
Jesus into the actions, the thinking, the 
living, the working, and the playing 
of our students. Where can we find 
a better One worthy of our obedience, 
our reverence, and our unreserved 
adoration? One name there is in 
heaven and earth above all names — 
not truth, not justice, not charity, not 
holiness, not the Church, not the Sac- 
raments, not the Synod—but the 
Lord Jesus, who lives and is alone 
capable of giving direction to the new 
day. 

Sometimes you must have felt as I 
have come to feel, self-conscious, be- 
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cause I have been too self-centered. 
My job then is a dose and can become 
nauseous. I grow impatient and am 
tempted to lay aside my responsibility. 
The other fellows pasture looks 
greener. But then my eyes are di- 
rected to the hills from whence may 
come our help — Tabor, Hermon, and 
Calvary — and I realize anew that the 
victorious, transfigured, and conquer- 
ing Jesus is still the supreme Source 
of good. Life’s current runs fresh 
again and wholesome. There is worth 
in teaching. 

When I saw you last year in Mil- 
waukee after the passing of quite a 
number of other summers you were 
friendly and at once took up our asso- 
ciations of a happy past. You were in- 
terested in me and my work and my 
welfare. Such action impressed itself 
upon me. I want to emphasize now 
how grateful I am for it. 

Do not some of us teachers fail to 
be of greater value simply because 
we forget that our pupils are human 
beings growing up, living, behaving, 
thinking, sinning, being righteous, 
acting well and acting badly in the 
entire process? I should say that such 
pupils need their instructors’ personal 
interest in them above all matters. 
I think the teachers should have their 
pupils or students a great deal with 
them and be as familiar with them 
as possible. Clearly there ought not 
be two divisions in our classrooms, a 
Mason-Dixon line separating the offi- 
cial desk from the workbenches of 
the pupil. As much as we teachers are 
able we ought to play, run, leap, swim, 
walk, and talk with our charges. We 
can better help them if we better 
understand them. 
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You and your associates chose such 
a personalized method in our school 
in St. Louis. I am drawing upon 
those benefits today. My own father 
chose such a way of dealing with me. 
I am the better for it today. With 
above 150 boys up here at school with 
me, I am hard put to associate with 
each one of them, but I am striving 
to know them all since I am with 
them constantly, morning, noon, and 
night. I cannot measure any results. 
I don’t think I shall ever care to. 
I am, however, certain that such a 
personal association is fundamental 
in their development and for their 
worth. Our Lord Jesus was certainly 
not cold and formal with His disciples, 
but lived with them and associated 
intimately with them. Ought we 
teachers not write such an important 
chapter in our history in associating 
with our pupils? 

Sometimes I am irked with my stu- 
dents’ deep ignorance, but then I re- 
member I am somewhat of a boy my- 
self. Sometimes I am upset by their 
unreasoned misbehavior, but then I 
recall I misbehave. Sometimes I am 
puzzled to find a way proper for their 
guidance and assistance. I do not 
always find the ready answer, but I 
do know this: I am more disturbed 
by laziness than by low marks, by 
evil attitudes rather than by a day’s 
failure, by lying rather than by noisily 
running up the steps in the building, 
by prejudice rather than a pupil's 
animal laughter, by bull-dogmatism 
rather than by a momentary heretical 
idea, by his suspected duplicity rather 
than by his cutting frankness, by his 
threatening insincerity rather than by 
his open debunking and faultfinding. 
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I am trying to see these matters 
clearly with our Lord serving as a 
pattern for my judgment. 

A lad of our school was profligate 
and willfully riotous. I dealt with 
him and then finally wrote something 
like this to his parents: “I regret to 
discover in your son a carelessness that 
precludes his thinking seriously of 
what he is living for. He observes 
our rules merely as regulations, but 
he shows no deeper desire to act on 
a basis of right and wrong. He makes 
a duty out of his behavior and not an 
impelling interest. He is not the only 
boy like that. There are others. But 
I am writing you because I am sure 
you want me to deal with your boy on 
the basis of what he can become 
rather than on the basis of what he is. 
My aim is to work with him, not on 
a common standard, but on the 
highest standard of behavior. He 
tends to act on all occasions on the 
lowest standard. There is evidence 
of such low standard in our school. 
He is capable of so much better be- 
havior. Will you speak to him and 
show him that he ought not be sat- 
isfied with his present activity and that 
he should strive to fully imitate our 
Lord in all he says and doesP He 
will pass his examinations. If, how- 
ever, his education at our school is 
to be useful for him, it must affect 
his thinking and his acting and not 
only his examination papers. He can- 
not be satisfied merely to amass facts. 
He could get them from an encyclo- 
pedia. He must plan more in life 
than only the ability to answer ques- 
tions. Will you help me to show him 
that his life will be useful to him and 
a benefit to society if he, penitent, 
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will heartily put Jesus into the center 
of his program as we are striving to 
put our Lord into the heart of our 
school?” 

It is a fact — is it not — that we must 
make each student feel that our Lord 
has a work for him to do and we must 
with intense earnestness tutor him to 
progress to the fullness of the stature 
of Christ in his attitudes, in his service, 
and in his behavior. We must show 
each student how to respect himself 
and cause him to awake to the priv- 
ilege of service which our Lord has 
given him personally. What a great 
value Christ placed upon our students! 
If only we can cause them to value 
themselves as highly! The Lord has 
granted each his several talents and 
instructs each to employ that gift. 
The Lord strives by His means of 
grace and His Spirit to guide and 
cultivate the gifts of the student and 
to hold out for him a glorious reward 
in His kingdom. We must not fail to 
do the same. We must show each 
what a high dignity God has given 
him to remain “a son of God.” We 
must be patient to direct him to 
the eternal source of knowledge and 
cause him to be sincere in its em- 
ployment. Our Lord’s method with 
His disciples was simple and under- 
standable: He loved them. His own 
motive and purpose were always ev- 
ident in His associations with them. 
He never isolated any of His actions 
from His ulterior aim. But He was 
aware of His Father’s assignment 
and persistently and ingeniously ac- 
complished it. That picture must 
energize our students’ thinking and 
give them a proper motive. They are 
finding significance for their lives if 
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they are taught to imitate our Lord’s 
life, and they are at the same moment 
measuring their action and motive by 
the highest possible standard. In a 
word, let us teachers not base our 
teaching upon formal Christianity, but 
upon the living Christ, and be anxious 
to guide our pupils and students not 
only to know their religion, but to be 
religious. They shall be taught, then, 
never to separate their faith from their 
work, and we shall bring all elements 
of our profession, teaching, and coun- 
seling, under the sway of our Lord. 
Under God we shall lead them to the 
Power whence may come their 
strength, to the Truth whose tenets 
shall direct them to all truth, to the 
Good who shall ennoble their good. 

Our students ought to become 
aware of the Church. All about them 
in their classrooms, in the chapel, and 
on the campus in association with 
their professors there is some indica- 
tion of the Church. How fresh, el- 
evating, and stimulating that thought 
can become! Our students would be 
the better if their attention were 
fastened upon the noble race of apos- 
tles, saints, and martyrs. What an 
illustrious company that is! 

I am mindful of our school in St. 
Louis. Its history is taking on new 
significance during this Centennial. 
I am thrilled to recall that I spent 
my youth on such hallowed ground. 
But how much more valuable yet to 
me is the value of the Church univer- 
sal! I would that I could find a magic 
lens to project that story upon the 
mind of each of my students. Then 
I am certain they would not sell our 
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common Church cheap or let her 
down in the days to come. 

Thoughts like this are valuable to 
me in translating our students’ knowl- 
edge into behavior. I never want 
them to forget that they are members 
of the Church and heirs of salvation. 
That helps me to treat them as rea- 
sonable beings who must be made 
aware of their responsibilities. God 
trusts them as members of His 
Church. He has delivered into their 
custody the entire Gospel. I make it 
a practice accordingly to trust the 
students as I want them to trust me 
implicitly. But lying is a great offense, 
and I punish it severely. My attitude 
is this: “If you say so, that is quite 
enough for me; I believe your word.” 
If they deceive me and are unques- 
tionably guilty, they are guided to 
understand that they have offended 
against God, themselves, their Church, 
their fellow students, and _ their 
masters. 

We are told that it will take three 
generations for scientists to know 
fully the effect of the atomic bomb on 
Hiroshima. It will not take that long 
for the world to discover the Christ- 
filled people whom we shall be priv- 
ileged to send from our schools. The 
early tomorrow will discover what 
value we have placed upon redeemed 
creatures today. 

I should like to thank you again 
and the Church and her school for 
her benefits to me, who beg to remain, 


Respectfully, 
Your former pupil 
Carl F. Weidmann 


Community Helpers 
VERNA RAHDERT 


Are you as a teacher making the 
most of opportunities for education 
that are available in your community? 

With the many activities of the av- 
erage classroom which keep one going 
from the time we get there until 
late in the afternoon, we often forget 
to look about for ways to enrich the 
curriculum. As adults we often take 
it for granted that the children before 
us know more about a given subject 
than they actually do. 

In the past we have relied too much 
on reading and expected all of them 
to get some benefit from it. The good 
readers will, but those struggling 
along with their reading will retain 
very little. Why not supplement this 
with a trip to see the actual per- 
formance. 

To be most effective, such a trip 
should arise out of a definite need. 
This is the experience we had and 
how we worked it out. 

A second-grade boy related his ex- 
periences on a recent trip by train. 
We were surprised to find that 90% 
of the second graders had never been 
on a train. Many of the terms per- 
taining to the personnel were vague 
to them. 

Arrangements were made to take 
the class to the railroad station and 
yards. Preparing for this, several 
class discussions took place. Pictures 
also helped much to have the children 
know what to look for. 

The class was then divided into 
groups, and each group would be 
responsible to report on a certain 
phase. 
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The trip gave the class an oppor- 
tunity to 
1. Meet the personnel; 
2. See them at work; 


8. Ask them about their work. 
(This will do much to satisfy the 
curiosity each child has of what 
goes on inside the train.) 


After the trip, group reports were 
given, and class discussions revealed 
how much had been gained. There 
was integration with other subjects: 
Mural for the classroom (art); 
Sending a letter of thanks (English 

and printing); 

Making booklets to take home; 

Spelling and reading vocabularies 
were enlarged; 

Train songs (music and rhythm). 

By working through this unit we 
developed an understanding of and an 
appreciation for the work of others 
in the community. The children 
learned to work together with others 
in the class. They also felt the respon- 
sibility they had was a factor in the 
success of the unit. 

Similar units may be carried on to 
include other community helpers, as 
the farmer, postman, fireman, baker, 
milkman, pilot, doctor, nurse, police- 
man, etc. 

To be most certain of success, keep 
the following outline in mind in work- 
ing out any trip with the class: 

1. Need for the trip; 
2. Class discussion— group respon- 
sibilities; 
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3. Preparation for the trip: Make the 
necessary contacts, set a definite 
time, arrange for transportation; 

4, The trip — take several adults 
along; 

5. Group reports and class discus- 
sions; 

6. Integration with other subjects; 

7. Desired outcomes. 

(If a suitable film is available, it 
can be shown before the trip or after 
or both. ) 

Transportation should not be a 
problem. Parents are eager for such 
an experience and gain so much that 
they can be counted on for future 
trips. School busses can also be used 
to good advantage. 

How many such trips can be taken 
depends on each teacher. I have 
tried to have five each year, and it 
has worked out very well. Do not 
have them just to be going. The seven 
points mentioned above must be taken 
into consideration. 


OUTLINE OF UNIT 
Community Helpers 
Introduction 


The need for the unit developed 
out of a boy’s description of his trip 
to Florida by train. Many terms per- 
taining to the personnel of the train 
were not clear to the class, since 90% 
of the second graders in this school 
had never traveled by train. 


Class Discussion 


Trains are necessary to the life of a 
city today. 

Trains could not operate without cer- 
tain people. 

Who are these people? 
they do? 


What do 
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Carrying on the Unit 

Each child should find out all he 
can about the people who work on a 
train (passenger train). 

On the second day the class is 
divided into committees, and each 
group is responsible for certain peo- 
ple’s work on the train as seen in the 
film “The Passenger Train,” Indiana 
University film. 

Class discussions; committee re- 
ports; suggestion of library books. 

Trip to the railroad yard where a 
train is made up. 

1. Meet the personnel 
2. See them at work 
3. Talk with the personnel 

(This will do much to satisfy the 
curiosity each child has of what goes 
on inside the train. ) 

Class discussion. With the teacher 
make wall charts for each of the train 
personnel. Each pupil can make his 
own booklet. Classroom mural could 
be made. 


Desired Outcomes 


1.An appreciation of and an under- 
standing of the work of others in 
the community 

2. Working together with others in 
the class 

3. Learning to assume responsibility 
for his part of the work leads to 
the success of the unit 


Integration with Other Subjects 

1. Oral English; vocabulary enlarged; 
concert speaking 

2. Spelling 

3. Printing — making a booklet 

4. Number concepts — miles traveled; 
cost per mile; capacity of cars 
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5. Reading — supplementary readers; 
library books; wall charts 


6. Art — making mural for the room; 
drawing pictures for the booklet; 
making pictures for the wall charts 
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7. Music—train songs and rhythm 
band; recordings 
This unit can be carried on to in- 
clude many other people, such as the 
postman, fireman, baker, milkman, 
pilot, doctor, nurse, farmer, etc. 


The Balanced Schoolroom Aquarium 


WILsert H. Ruscu 


The method of teaching by projects 
is widely accepted as a desirable 
procedure in education. It offers the 
student the opportunity of learning by 
activity, in seeing, doing, and han- 
dling. Too often such a project re- 
quires more time than a teacher can 
spare—but not so the balanced 
schoolroom aquarium. 

Most of the fundamental principles 
of nature can be demonstrated by 
setting up and maintaining such an 
aquarium. A few of these principles 
are the dependence of animals di- 
rectly or indirectly upon green plants 
for their food and oxygen require- 
ments; the relation of carbon dioxide 
and light to photosynthesis and its 
products; the life histories of many 
common pond animals; and the re- 
lation of one kind of animal to an- 
other. All of these features make the 
slight investment in time, effort, and 
money to set up an aquarium well 
worth while. 

Assuming the teacher is willing to 
devote a little thought and care to 
the project, the first item is to acquire 
a tank. The usual dime store fish 
globe is a poor choice because of the 
extremely poor visibility due to the 
distortion brought on by the curved 
glass and the relatively small surface 


area exposed to the air. Cylindrical 
jars can be used, but there will still 
be a certain amount of distortion. 
Finances permitting, the most desir- 
able tank is a rectangular one, of 
about six to nine gallon capacity with 
a metal frame and glass sides and 
ends. Such a tank may be purchased 
for about seven dollars from the Gen- 
eral Biological Supply House of Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

The tank should be supplied with 
a cover. Any ordinary glass, cut to 
the right size and the sharp edges 
taken off, will do. The cover will 
prevent dust and debris from falling 
into the tank, keep the temperature 
of the water more constant, and re- 
duce evaporation. 

Usually new aquarium tanks are 
free from troublesome contaminants, 
and a thorough cleansing with soap 
and ammonia water followed by three 
or four clear water rinses should re- 
move the dust, grease, etc., from the 
glass. 

Some sand or gravel should be 
procured in sufficient quantity to 
cover the tank to a depth of one to 
two inches. Before placing the sand 
into the tank, thoroughly clean it by 
a long rinse in running water. In 
placing the sand into the tank, it will 
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be well to leave a low spot at one 
point to serve as a feeding trough. 
To check the sand from sliding into 
it, the low spot may be outlined by 
a retaining wall of stones and pebbles. 
You will find the aquarium debris will 
gather in this trough where it can 
easily be removed by a dip tube. 
This is a piece of glass tubing, about 
fifteen inches in length, fire polished 
at both ends. To use it, place a finger 
over the top of the empty tube, lower 
into the water directly over debris and 
release finger. The water pressure 
will force the debris up the tube along 
with the water. Place your finger 
again over the tube and lift out. 

The aquarium should now be 
placed in its permanent position 
where the amount of light reaching 
it can be controlled. Strong diffused 
light is desirable; direct sunlight for 
an hour or so each day is usually 
not harmful, but neither is it neces- 
sary. North or east exposures are 
usually best. Too much direct light 
will stimulate the growth of algae in 
the aquarium. Also, it may suffocate 
fish unaccustomed to high tempera- 
tures, since warm water holds less 
air than cold water. 

Your aquarium is now in place, and 
you are ready to add water. Most 
biological firms recommend the use 
of filtered pond water. If your drink- 
ing water is not heavily charged with 
minerals, it can be used. If you live 
in a region where the water has had 
the heavy addition of chemicals for 
disinfecting, it might be well to allow 
the water to stand in open containers 
for a day or two and let the harmful 
gases be given off. 

With about eight inches of water in 
the aquarium, it is now ready for 
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plants. One may try the small wild 
plants growing in neighborhood 
ponds and lakes, but remember, small 
plants. The writer’s experience has 
indicated that the wild varieties be 
restricted to duckweed. In any case, 
it is imperative that the wild plants 
be dipped in a very dilute solution of 
potassium permanganate for an hour. 
(This can be prepared by dissolving 
enough potassium permanganate crys- 
tals in a jar of water to make it wine- 
colored.) Rinse thoroughly in run- 
ning water. This treatment will kill 
any undesirable contaminating or- 
ganisms. 

The most successful and lasting in- 
stallations have been made with com- 
mercial tank-grown plants. There are 
usually two types available, rooted 
and floaters. The writer prefers 
Cabomba from among the floaters 
and Vallisneria (“eel grass”) or Sagit- 
taria among the rooted plants. Which- 
ever you choose, plant the aquarium 
by spreading the roots of the rooted 
plants out on the sand, covering up 
to the crowns and remembering to 
press firmly. Add several stalks of 
floating plants anchored at each end 
with small stones. Use plants spar- 
ingly at first, remembering that they 
will soon grow and spread. If too 
many are planted in the beginning, 
some will die and decay, thus fouling 
the water. Now fill the aquarium 
with water to within an inch of the 
top. Stirring up the plants and gravel 
can be avoided by pouring water 
onto a sheet of paper placed on the 
surface. 

After several days the animal life 
may be introduced. Here a wide 
variety offers itself. One may choose 
from among snails, clams, newts, 
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crayfish, minnows, tadpoles, tropical 
fish, etc. The best for teaching pur- 
poses would, of course, be the local 
types. Several things should be re- 
membered. Use only animals which 
get along together. Avoid using 
animals that normally live in running 
water, since they will not live in the 
close confinement of an aquarium. 
Do not overcrowd the aquarium. As 
far as fish are concerned, one inch of 
fish per gallon of water is about right. 
For example, a six-gallon aquarium 
would support one fish six inches long 
or three fish two inches long. In ad- 
dition, up to six snails, one small clam 
an inch or two in length, and a small 
crayfish may be added. Snails are 
valuable scavengers and help to keep 
the algae from the glass. 

The first few weeks the aquarium 
will bear careful watching. Remove 
at once any animals that may die, and 
clip off all dead parts of plants. After 
that the aquarium should take care 
of itself except for replenishing evap- 
orated water and feeding the animals. 

The rule for feeding animals is — 
feed sparingly. Remember that all 
cold-blooded animals can go for long 
intervals without food and still remain 
perfectly healthy. It is well to use a 
commercial balanced fish food. This 
will take care of all animals. Snails 
and clams need not be specially fed 
since they feed upon excess fish food 
and can readily take care of them- 
selves in an aquarium containing 
plenty of living plants. 

It is good to use a ring made of 
glass tubing that will float on the 
surface of the water for feeding. 
Putting the ring over the feeding 
trough will cause the food to fall 
in one place. 
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If possible, the teacher should let 
the class feel the construction and 
maintenance of the balanced aquar- 
ium is its own project. In the upper 
grades the teacher should have mem- 
bers of the class suggest the problems 
to be discussed and decided upon if 
the aquarium is really to exist. The 
obvious problems to be solved would 
refer to the tank, plants, animals, their 
acquisition, water, food, and the posi- 
tion of the tank in the room. By dis- 
cussing these problems in class, in- 
terest in the project is greatly aroused. 

Once the aquarium is established, 
the following observations may be 
made: growth of plants, chains of 
bubbles rising from plants to the 
water surface (oxygen); possible 
jelly like mass on aquarium wall 
(snail eggs); and the interest, of 
course, supplied by living specimens. 
The attention of the pupils should be 
drawn to the fact that the water is 
never changed, that the plants pro- 
vide most of the oxygen requirements 
for the animals, and at the same time 
the animals furnish the nitrogen and 
carbon dioxide requirements of the 
plants. It should be obvious that the 
aquarium project will illustrate the 
basic problems of plant and animal 
relationships and will offer a good 
opportunity to apply facts. 

The aquarium whose setup has just 
been outlined should be the perma- 
nent school aquarium. In addition, a 
number of temporary aquaria in or- 
dinary glass jars may be set up to 
observe life histories of interesting 
animals. Remember the care of the 
aquarium is very simple. Give it at- 
tention immediately when there is 
any need for it, and when there is no 
need, let it take care of itself. 


Have You Tried This? 


Epwin E, ZI&LskE 


Let’s trade experiences. Every 
teacher has discovered a device for 
coping with some school problem or 
has made an innovation to brighten 
school routine and make work more 
pleasant. Write up your idea, and 
let us pass them on. 


IS VARIETY THE SPICE OF LIFE? 


Yes, it probably is, and with Miles 
Standish I would admit: “Truly the 
maxim is good ... but we must use it 
discreetly.” Evidently it still exerts 
its influence to the extent that in not 
a few cases the rule is still followed: 
Monday, Bible History; Tuesday, Cat- 
echism; Wednesday, Bible History; 
Thursday, Catechism; Friday, Bible 
History; — or Catechism three times a 
week, interspersed with Bible History. 
Here we have variety, but that’s about 
the only justification, if any, for such 
a breaking up of routine. Why treat 
the story of Zacharias on Monday, and 
on Tuesday follow with the First 
Commandment, “Who Is God?”; on 
Wednesday, “The Annunciation”; 
Thursday, “Who Is the True God?”; 
Friday, “The Birth of John the Bap- 
tist”P Etc. Why not have a number 
of Catechism lessons on consecutive 
days and finish the First Command- 
ment; and likewise have a number of 
Bible History periods in succession to 
give a complete and coherent unit of 
connected stories? We are happy that 
our Course of Study for Lutheran 
Schools specifies Bible History and 
Catechism in alternate units (page 
255), but the old maxim evidently 


prevailed in regard to Church History 
and Bible Reading alternating daily 
(page 258). 

EXCURSIONS 


To be called a good textbook 
teacher or a good classroom teacher 
may be somewhat of a compliment, 
but it also implies a criticism. Cer- 
tainly we must have textbooks, and 
we must, to a large extent, teach the 
textbook. However, there is a danger 
in being too much concerned about 
covering the book, finishing the course 
in all its little details. It may become 
a case of “not seeing the forest be- 
cause of the trees.” Every oppor- 
tunity to observe or put into actual 
practice what we are studying in the 
schoolroom should be utilized. Thus, 
in science and nature courses, why 
not take a hike and make a game of 
identifying trees and leaves and view- 
ing different kinds of strata and rock 
formations? In citizenship nothing 
will so impress the class with the func- 
tions of government as a visit to the 
city hall to meet the various officials, 
see the courthouse, where the group 
may sit through an actual court ses- 
sion. Officials will welcome you if 
you call them before, and show you 
every courtesy. Then there may be 
the museum, the zoo, the public 
library, the fire station, the police sta- 
tion, the water works, the electric 
light plant; and various industries: 
the creamery or dairy, the foundry, 
the printing shop or the newspaper 
office. And why not go to the church 
to study its symbolism and architec- 
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HAVE YOU TRIED THIS? 


ture and explain to your pupils how 
the pipe organ works. It will break 
the monotonous routine, children will 
enjoy it and learn immensely more 
than merely reading or hearing about 
these things that are so vital in their 
lives. You don’t have time? For one 
thing, you don’t have to visit all these 
places each year. Make it a two- or 
three-year plan, and don’t forget that 
a wisely guided excursion is worth a 


half day of school any time. 


BACKGROUNDING HYMNS 


We like to call ourselves the “Sing- 
ing Church.” We are that. Maybe we 
would appreciate the fact more if we 
sang our hymns more intelligently. 
Too often, I fear, it is mostly the tune 
which makes a hymn popular or other- 
wise. It is necessary to call attention 
to the meaning and beauty of the 
words, because they are, after all, 
what makes a hymn a hymn. To this 
end it is well to follow the old sug- 
gestion of getting the Sunday’s hymns 
in time to practice and study them 
with the pupils. The text should be 
analyzed, but not to the extent of 
becoming tedious or boresome. Fre- 
quently the story back of the writing 
of a certain hymn or some interesting 
facts about the author will add variety 
and help make the hymn a living and 
meaningful experience. “Just as I 
Am’ is a natural favorite; but to know 
that it was written by Miss Elliott as 
a personal confession when pangs of 
remorse at flaunting the admonition 
of her pastor elicited from him the 
advice to give herself to the Lord 
just as she was, will give real meaning 
to the words “Just as I am without one 
plea.” “Praise to the Lord, the Al- 
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mighty” grows in our appreciation 
when we hear that its writer, Joachim 
Neander, a pastor’s son, was a profli- 
gate student, but was so deeply im- 
pressed by the sermon of the pastor 
whom he and two companions had 
come to scoff that a subsequent con- 
versation with Under-Eyck and a 
near fatal hunting accident led to his 
conversion. “Silent Night” sparkles 
even brighter as the gem of Christ- 
mas carols when children learn that 
the words were composed by a pastor 
walking home through the shimmer- 
ing snow on Christmas Eve and set 
to music by the teacher the following 
morning. In “Rock of Ages” the 
words “Nothing in my hand I bring, 
Simply to Thy Cross I cling”; and 
“Naked, come to Thee for dress, 
Helpless, look to Thee for grace” ex- 
press much more when we know they 
were the answer to Toplady in his 
controversy with Wesley, who argued 
that man could do something towards 
his salvation, while Toplady main- 
tained it was entirely by the grace 
of God. 

A regular weekly period might be 
set aside in school for hymn study, 
and ten to fifteen minutes in Sunday 
school would be very well spent. Ex- 
cellent helps for this can be found in 
Polack’s The Handbook to the Lu- 
theran Hymnal, Ryden’s The Story 
of Our Hymns, and others. See Con- 
cordia Publishing House catalog. 


DECLAMATORY CONTEST 


The ability to get up and express 
yourself was not only of great value 
to the ancient Greeks, but it is a fine 
gift in any situation today. Naturally, 
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as teachers we encourage children to 
practice this art in English classes and 
in giving talks on various subjects. 
Nothing, however, will quite so well 
show up the technique and effective- 
ness of a really good speaker as a dec- 
lamation. For years this has been a 
feature of our annual school program. 
We used to include all grades in the 
contest, with speakers competing on 
their respective levels; but lately we 
have confined it to the seventh and 
eighth grades. With careful coaching 
on the part of the teacher it is really 
surprising how well these young 
speakers will interpret their selections, 
be they dramatic, oratoric, or humor- 
ous, through gestures, facial expres- 
sion, posture, and all. Although we 
emphasize expressive reading and 
speaking as a regular part of school- 
room procedure, we have never suc- 
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ceeded in getting pupils really to put 
themselves into a situation as they do 
in an actual declamation. Three 
judges determine the winners on the 
basis of the regular State scoring scale. 
The Men’s Club provides the winners 
with medals, which are presented on 
Award Night. 

Where do we get the material? 
Readers, books of poems, collections 
of declamations and readings supply 
them. We have found particularly 
valuable material in our public library. 
Catalogs of school publishers also list 
materials and selections. Of course, 
you may write your own on timely 
questions or have the children do so. 
Don’t underestimate the ability of 
some seventh and eighth graders in 
this respect. (Should you desire titles 
of materials we have used, I shall be 
glad to send them to you.) 


Statistics REFLECTING SOCIAL TRENDS OF INTEREST TO EDUCATORS. — 
Factory workers are now earning an average of $49 a week. Their hourly wage 


rates are $1.22. 


Employment is still at the once-dreamed-of high of 60,000,000. Techni- 
cally, employment stands at 61.4 million workers, the 1.4 million including 
men and women in the armed forces, who are considered “employed.” 

Wage and salary payments during the past 12 months totaled $178 billion, 


another record. 


The 1939 dollar is worth 50 cents, a non-governmental survey showed 


early in August. 


The population of the United States is estimated at 142,656,000 on Jan- 
uary 1, 1947. This is an increase of 10,986,000 since the last official (1940) 


census. 


Veterans and their families now constitute 82 per cent of the Nation’s 


population. 


More than 620,000 divorces were granted in 1946, almost double the 


figure of 1942. 


American parents spend $15,000,000 a year for children’s cosmetics. 

A great westward migration took place in the United States between 1940 
and 1946. While the country as a whole gained 3 per cent in population, 
California, Oregon, and Washington experienced population increases of 


84 per cent. 


The American Medical Association says that 70 per cent of the 6,252 stu- 
dents who have been selected as freshmen to enter medical schools this fall 


are veterans. 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
Edited by Turo. G. STELzER 


Extemporizing 


Wilhelm Middelschulte came _ to 
America in the early nineties. He had 
been assistant organist in the great 
Marienkirche in Berlin to August 
Haupt, his famous teacher. Haupt 
was one of the greatest improvisators 
on the organ. His famous “musika- 
lische Morgenandacht” was to play 
Bach’s Six Organ Sonatas on a two- 
manual reed organ with pedal. On 
Sunday he was frequently observed 
arriving in the organ loft as the bells 
stopped ringing. While taking off his 
overcoat, Haupt would step on a low 
pedal note and build up a theme on 
a mighty organ point, lifting the 
hearts of the worshipers to lofty 
heights. Such was his genius. 

Middelschulte, emulating his be- 
loved teacher, was able to develop a 
theme, extempore, in masterly fashion. 
He delighted in the beauty and 
garndeur of the fine organs of Chi- 
cago. He was soon to be rudely 
awakened out of this bliss. After not 
many Sabbaths came the chairman 
of the music committee, saying, 
“Mr. Middelschulte, we know that you 
play very lovely, but won't you play 
some pieces?” “Pieces?” responded the 
astonished young virtuoso. “Pieces?” 
“Yes, pieces.” Then came a whole 
catalog of pieces a Chicago audience 
was wont to hear in church. What 
had been regarded the attainment of 
a life of study and practice in Europe 
was brushed aside in America as un- 
becoming a paid organist. Thus the 
taste of the twentieth-century church- 
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goer went to pieces, and improvising 
was commonly branded “phantasiz- 
ing.” So, in many cases, it was. It 
was rarely taught systematically nor 
studied persistently. 

We have paid men like Dupré, 
Rechlin, and Elsasser to improvise for 
us. Yet Dupré announced only last 
season: “I shall extemporize for you 
on the theme. .. .” On the other 
hand, the word phantasize has 
brought with it a connotation as if 
one were playing in his sleep, so un- 
related, so aimless. While it seems to 
sound too ambitious to speak of our- 
selves as improvising, it appears to 
be almost inglorious to phantasize, 
therefore now we speak of extem- 
porizing. 

Before we come to a conclusion on 
the question whether we should or 
whether we can extemporize, we must 
be clear as to what is involved in the 
process. After that there will be time 
to decide the extent of its use. 

Two abilities are usually assumed 
when we speak of a person who 
speaks extemporaneously. He must 
have full command of the language, 
and he must have something to say. 
Notwithstanding the multitudes who 
offend against either of these two 
points, they stand, for none achieve 
the distinction of being called extem- 
poraneous speakers until they master 
these two points. Even so it is in organ 
playing. The person who would ex- 
temporize must know his language, 
that is, he must know his keyboard, 
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harmony, and form. Furthermore, he 
must have something to say, that is, 
he must be able to conceive or find 
a theme, and, having one, he must be 
able to keep it in mind and develop 
it systematically. It is the purpose of 
this article to stimulate thinking in 
these two areas of musical service. 
We shall suggest the basic concepts 
and a systematic plan for progress. 


The rhythmic pattern must be held 
clearly in mind and held constant to 
the form chosen. The readers of this 
department are trained in the funda- 
mentals of music. Therefore reference 
need be made only to such materials 
as must be recalled for success in 
this venture, if it should happen to be 

new. To many it will be a review. 
The rhythmic pattern may well be 
hummed, tapped, or played in mono- 
tone until it is firmly established. To 
those who have never tried it we 
recommend the sustaining of the tonic 
chord, do-mi-so, in any key, while the 
right hand plays a rhythmic figure. 


Count precisely. 


Musical form must be maintained. 
We recommend the small song form 
to begin with. Most carols, folk 
songs, and short hymns have this form. 
Recognize the fact that two measures 
form an idea, section, followed by 
another, making a phrase. Two 
phrases constitute the entire song or 
period. This may also be regarded as 
an antecedent followed by a conse- 
quent phrase. The metric and rhyth- 
mic division must be sensed, observed, 
assimilated, until it becomes a moving, 
rhythmic power from within. Again 
we say that the rhythmic factor is 
primary. The other, harmonic, me- 
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lodic, and contrapuntal, appear to be 
impossible without it. 

The motif is essentially an assem- 
bling of notes into a rhythmic pattern. 
Even repeated notes, rhythmically or- 
ganized into a pattern, may form an 
interesting motif, viz., the Victory 
motif, Ein’ feste Burg, Es ist das Heil, 
Dies sind die heil’gen Zehn. , .. Thus 
a given part of a chorale may serve as 
a motif, to be developed, extended, 
or lengthened by appropriate ca- 
dences. 

Cadences are inevitable. The prob- 
lem arises, however, in every case to 
determine the length of the musical 
sentence. If the service calls for a 
short interlude while the pastor goes 
from the altar to the lectern, a single 
phrase of two sections may suffice, 
and a complete sentence of two 
phrases may be too long. Therefore 
the type of cadence to be used is 
determined by the required length. 
We avoid the complete, full close 
before the end. At this point it may 
be recalled that a point of repose is 
normally expected at the end of each 
section, phrase, and sentence. The 
degree of repose, however, is deter- 
mined by the finality of the cadence to 
the tonic chord in its root position 
with the octave or unison in the so- 
prano. If you must continue, avoid 
finality. 

Harmony must have been assim- 
ilated functionally. It is surprising to 
note the great number of accepted 
compositions which have but few 
chords. After all, any person who can 
play the three major triads, I-IV-V, 
and the three minor triads, IIJ-VI-III, 
in smooth progression, has mastered 
the harmonic materials useful in that 
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scale. Recalling that the Roman nu- 
meral signifies the root of the chord, 
he may play I-V, V-I, IV-V, I and 
have form and melodic possibilities. 
Even so the minor triads VI-III, 
III-VI, II-III, VI will tell a somber 
contrast. Then, as Isidor Philipp used 
to say, repeat in all keys. 


Use counterpoint to make a point 
is a good musical slogan. It is en- 
tirely proper for congregations to ex- 
pect their organists to have read 
at least one book on counterpoint. 
Therefore he who would play extem- 
pore should be familiar with contra- 
puntal practice. He should be able 
to maintain consistency in a given 
species, such as one against one, two 
against one, or the florid treatment of 
a cantus firmus. It is not difficult to 
state a musical theme and then to 
answer it in the fifth to begin the 
fughetta. In fact, a clear understand- 
ing of these very principles enables 
the organist to speak to the people 
on the theme of the chorale to be 
sung. 

High standards, says someone, too 
high to be met. Perhaps, this may be 
true. Nevertheless, it would be better 
that those who cannot think themat- 
ically on the organ would refrain from 
extemporizing until most of the sug- 
gestions here given be mastered. 
Even Mendelssohn said that nobody 
should improvise in public, and he 
was not bad at it! We had occasion 
in the past summer to observe the 
acquisition of these principles and 
considerable skill in their execution, 
encouraging us to make the conclusion 
that much can be achieved by those 
who will. How? 


EXTEMPORIZING wal 


Step 1: Play a rhythmic, melodic 
pattern, using only the notes of a 
given scale. Insist on form. Count 
meticulously. Go no faster than you 
can think. Master this before con- 
tinuing. For private use only. 


Step 2: Learn to play each of the 
three major and the three minor 
triads of each scale in three positions, 
octave, tierce, and quint, to appear 
successively in the soprano. Apply 
step 1 on each chord while holding 
it eight counts. Again insist on form, 
counting, and pattern. 


Step 3: Memorize the succession of 
chords based upon these roots in their 
natural sequence: J-IJI-VI-IV-II-V-I. 
Melodize them, at first counting eight 
to each chord. If you can imagine 
yourself to be “I,” reach out to V 
and come back to “I”; to II-V and 
back to “I,” and so on, until you can 
risk the entire distance to III and 
back through the chords to “I.” This 
is basic practice in any tonality. Re- 
tain the common tones in the same 
voice, moving only to the new tones. 


Step 4: Learn to apply steps 1 and 
2 while playing in the harmonic form, 
four parts, learned in step 3. This 
leads easily into the simple song form 
of the shorter hymns. Always count 
precisely. The first two measures 
must come to a moderate point of 
repose while the next two culminate 
more definitely, though not with the 
finality attained in the next phrase. 
If the small two-part song form is 
desired, a new idea of four measures 
follows before repeating the second 
phrase: see “What a Friend We Have 
in Jesus.” If all organists would try 
to master the materials up to this 
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point, we could greatly enhance the 
smoothness of the musical service. 


Step 5: Having mastered the ele- 
mentary melodizing of related chords, 
we may now reverse the process by 
adopting as our theme certain motifs 
or fragments taken from the chorale 
or hymn, building a more or less ex- 
tended form out of the theme chosen. 
In this step it is well to recall that a 
given theme can be treated in a num- 
ber of convenient ways for added 
interest. It may be repeated, trans- 
posed to another scale step, extended 
or contracted, or it may be inverted, 
augmented, or used in diminutive 
form. Whatever is done, we must 
conform to form. Develop an idea 
to four or eight measures before in- 
troducing another. Furthermore, the 
total structure, in the aggregate, must 
present a coherent whole, with clarity 
and climax. 


Step 6: The rhythmic and harmonic 
skills thus far attained should enable 
us to take a short hymn or chorale 
theme and extemporize a trio. That 
will place the original theme in one 
voice, perhaps the soprano, while the 
left hand plays a counterpoint and 
the pedal takes the fundamental har- 
monic bass. All the while, the melody 
is conceived as having arisen out of 
a given harmony with definite ca- 
dences which are supplied by the 
combination of the other two voices. 
Recalling that suspensions and pass- 
ing tones are in order, the free voice 
will soon gain in melodic independ- 
ence, interest, and beauty. Be sure 
to play the theme interchangeably in 
all voices. Practice slowly, in time. 


Step 7: Now try slowly the fu- 
ghetta. (I hear someone say: “Why 
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don’t you provide illustrations with 
notes written out so we can see?” 
In that case you are reading too fast. 
Go back to step 1. Take your time. 
The rest of us did not learn this in 
one evening session either.) Take 
a short theme in a well-known key. 
In general, stick to the rest tones of 
that key as a starter. Now answer 
that theme in the fifth. Even if you 
should later find. that you violated a 
worthy rule in fugue writing, get used 
to the idea of saying something in 
the tonic and answering it in the dom- 
inant. Once you have this skill estab- 
lished, you may observe the practice 
of other writers in their method of 
answering a given theme. You will 
then notice the tendency of retaining 
the tonality also in the answer, so that 
often the dominant is answered by 
the tonic note rather than by the 
super-tonic. It is necessary, however, 
that each voice keeps on moving. 
Thus, if the theme is duly and singly 
announced and the answer takes over, 
the beginning theme plays a sec- 
ondary role to the new voice. Each 
succeeding voice entering gets the 
right of way until all have been heard. 
Your experience in harmony and form 
should now have made it possible, 
provided you play slowly enough, to 
concentrate upon each new voice as 
the one to dictate the harmony and 
counterpoint. Again we say, take 
short themes; play slowly; count pre- 
cisely; keep moving. 

Step 8: Combine. You may begin 
with a broad sustenuto. A slightly 
agitated part may follow. In each 
case, you are obeying the demands 
of form. Two measures or four are 
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answered by an equal number until 
the idea is complete. This may be 
followed either by a series of varia- 
tions based on step 6 or by a fughetta 
as suggested in step 7. The initial 
theme may again be introduced at 
the close. Thus again coherent think- 
ing builds a worthy presentation. 


MUSIC REVIEWS 
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A smooth legato will do more to stim- 
ulate thinking than much wishing. 
Also, precise time and rhythm can 
move the most timid mind. 

Step 9: DON’T CORRECT. Never 
stop to correct what may have been 
regarded as a mistake. It was a new 


idea, had you but developed it! 


Music Reviews 


Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis 18, 
Mo. 


ANGEL TIDINGS. E. J. Saleska. 

THE WONDERFUL REDEEMER. H. W. 
Gockel. 
6 cents; dozen, 60 cents, plus postage; 
hundred, $4.50, plus postage. 

The true Christmas message rings through 
both of these children’s services. The mu- 
sical selections are intended for unison or 
mixed choir rendition. 


Rubank, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


CHRISTMAS IN SONG. Theo. 
85 cents. 


One hundred and eight Christmas songs, 
hymns, carols, from all ages and many lands 
in green on white print form an excellent 
book to have in school, home, and choir. 
Mr. Preuss has given real service in this 
collection. 


Preuss. 


Lutheran Publishing House, Blair, Nebr. 


CHILD’S CHRISTMAS CHIMES. Joseph 
M. Girtz. 
A dozen Christmas carols, printed in blue 
on white with a story, make interesting 
reading. 44 pages. 25 cents. 


Hall & McCreary Company, Chicago, Ill. 


CHORAL TEACHING AT THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL. Genevieve 
A. Rorke. $2.00. 

Miss Rorke is Director of Choral Music 
at the James A. Foshay Junior High School, 
Los Angeles. She has succeeded in stating 
the important principles and _ procedures. 
necessary for success in an area of music 
teaching which needs serious attention in 
our circles. The book is worth the time for 
reading and study. 


The H. W. Gray Co., Inc., New York, N.Y. 


PROPER OF THE SERVICE. Albert O. 
Christensen and Harold E. Schuneman. 
$2.00. 

The Introits, Graduals, and Tracts ac- 
cording to the Psalm Tones in one volume. 
We recommend it for comparison with our 
own publications. 


TWO HYMN PRELUDES (Breslau and 
Stuttgart). Winfred Douglas. 75 cents. 


Both are well written, deserving to be 
studied. T.G.S. 


SuccEsTIons TO Improve Marriaces, — At a national convention of Asso- 
ciated Lutheran Charities (Synodical Conference), Dr. O. A. Geiseman of 
River Forest, Ill., offered six suggestions calculated to improve marriages. 
They are: 1. Train people to live with a sense of responsibility to their Creator 
and human society. 2. Give good instruction to young people on the essential 


rinciples of happy marriage. 
ie with marital difficulties. 


3. Offer intelligent counsel from pastors to 
4, Create public sentiment disapproving 


broken homes, so we take our models not from Hollywood but from the Church. 
5. As citizens, insist on firmer divorce laws. 6. As Christians, make our own 
lives samples of happy home life. — Lutheran Standard, June 28, 1947. 
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FIFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
River Forest, IL. 
Jury 15-16, 1947 


The opening service conducted by Dr. 
Arthur W. Klinck was woven about 1 Cor. 
3:10-11: “. .. I have laid the foundation, 
and another buildeth thereon. But let every 
man take heed how he buildeth thereupon. 
For other foundation can no man lay than 
that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” It is the 
foundation on which we build, laid down for 
all time in Holy Scripture. How we can 
best build may come up often, but we have 
the sure foundation. 

With the convention apparently beamed 
for reception, President Arthur L. Miller ex- 
tended a welcome to all attending members 
and guests. He appealed particularly to 
members for their discussion and contribu- 
tions, a logical expectation. The anticipated 
participation would be a most necessary 
factor for success. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


The Lutheran Education Association and the 
Centennial of Christian Education 
in our Synod 


As the subheading implies, President Mil- 
ler assured us of L. E. A. interest in all of 
Synod’s blessings during the past 100 years, 
but as an educational association we focus 
our attention on Christian education. The 
current yearbook outlines this story of Chris- 
tian education in the first century, Our reac- 
tions to that history should produce a feel- 
ing of joy and thanksgiving, a feeling of 
penitence for our shortcomings, and a feel- 
ing of consecration that should move us to 
render increased service. 

Among the Church’s problems are expan- 
sion of missions and education. Unfortu- 
nately, we are not espousing the cause of 
Christian education to the same degree as 
missions. We are not of one mind as to 
what constitutes Christian education or its 
importance. Synodical and District boards 
of education have given vigorous leadership 
to the promotion of more adequate Christian 


training. But the base must be widened and 
leadership developed in our congregations. 
This is a function the L. E. A. is attempting 
to perform. 

To co-ordinate and fuse educational think- 
ing is an individual as well as a collective 
objective. With such publications as New 
Frontiers of Christian Education, Christian 
Preschool Education, The Lutheran High 
School, Guidance in Lutheran Elementary 
Schools, the L. E. A. has provided informa- 
tion on important aspects of Christian edu- 
cation. What is done in local congregations, 
conferences, circuit meetings, District and 
synodical meetings, by informed, aggressive 
individuals is the cumulative record of the 
L.E. A. We must avoid abdication of in- 
dividual responsibility for the success of our 
collective effort. 

In the second century we must rededicate 
ourselves to the primary objective of our 
Association: assisting the Church in the 
promotion of Christian education. 


The L. E. A. During the Year 1946—47 


Officers and Executive Board members 
were extended presidential praise for their 
monthly promotion of the Association. Mr. 
A. M. Fenkler of La Porte, Ind., and the 
Rev. E. H. Meinzen were new members 
appointed to the Executive Board. The 
Rev. A. G. Merkens replaced W. J. Gernand 
as representative of the Superintendents’ 
Conference. 

Regional vice-presidents were credited 
with effective work, and a special promo- 
tional folder prepared by Gertrude Doeder- 
lein helped to bring our total membership of 
1,819 in 1946 to 1,558 in 1947. 

Treasurer H. Ninneman’s allocation of 
funds has helped stabilize our financial con- 
dition. The problems of increased Lu- 
THERAN EpucaTIon cost and secretarial help 
were outlined. 

In response to the chapter resolution 
adopted in Milwaukee such chapter infor- 
mation was prepared and sent to all vice- 
presidents. Contact was also made with 
potential leaders in centers of L. E. A. con- 
centration. Chapters have been formed in 
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Cleveland, Milwaukee, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and Fort Smith. In nine other communities 
some consideration has been given future 
formation. Student chapter successes at 
Seward and Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 
were reported. 

The Research Council has been estab- 
lished, with Dr. Paul Lange as chairman. 
Dr. Paul Bretscher, Dr. R. R. Caemmerer, 
Dr. O. Beyers, Prof. A. C. Repp, Mr. Wm. 
Kramer, and Mr. A. L. Miller have been 
selected as members of the Council. 

Convention Essays of 1946 and One Hun- 
dred Years of Christian Education have 
been the major publications. The Editorial 
Committee, with Dr. A. V. Maurer as chair- 
man, have yearbook plans for the next five 
years in addition to other shorter mono- 
graphs. Their efforts were distinctly ap- 
preciated. 

Dropping the L. E. A. award and striking 
an L.E. A. key were given to the conven- 
tion for consideration. The directive to in- 
vestigate P.T.A. group memberships was 
held in abeyance. Clergy rates for teachers 
had been taken up with Dr. Behnken sev- 
eral times and discussed with Dr. M. Piehler, 
transportation secretary of Synod. It ap- 
pears impossible to gain this concession. 


Problems That Require Attention 
by the L. E. A. 


Previously considered topics requiring 
further attention are (1) regular promotion 
of Christian education on all levels, (2) en- 
listing the laymen, (3) developing research 
as a point of view, (4) giving momentum 
to the chapter movement, and (5) activating 
the individual member. 

Chairmen for special committees have 
been appointed to keep in touch with areas 
already covered by previous L.E. A. pub- 
lications. Annual attempts will be made for 
ongoing contributions. 

The president gave special attention to the 
current teacher shortage, the problem of 
expanding our Lutheran elementary schools, 
Lutheran high schools, and adult education. 
His conclusion was a rededication and stand 
for faithful adherence to God’s directives 
for Christian education, for the Biblical 
principle that the home is the basic agency 
of Christian education, for the Biblical prin- 
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ciple that the Church has responsibilities for 
effective Christian education, for more effec- 
tive stewardship for Christian education, and 
for co-operative effort in its behalf. 


Our Past 


A Review of One Hundred Years of Chris- 
tian Education (Prof. A. C. Repp) 


The broad scheme of “general education” 
conceived by the founding fathers was the 
product of their university background. It 
was an interest in training at every level of 
education as far as was possible. During 
the 70’s, and increasingly so in the next 
three decades, immigrants came from the 
peasantry imbued with a strong nationalistic 
spirit, changing both the need and vision 
for secondary education and shifting em- 
phasis from Lutheran schools to German 
schools. 

The present interest in secondary educa- 
tion does not stem from the founding fa- 
thers, who shared it, but stems from the 
American trend. It is long overdue. The 
membership of our Church has for more 
than two decades joined the ranks of Amer- 
ican high school and college populations. 

Shortages account for the failure to 
realize Synod’s hope of fortifying every con- 
gregation with a parochial school. The 
shortage of teachers has never been solved. 
Trained teachers were idle during the 30’s 
because our Church had not been able to 
solve proper stewardship of its ministerial 
students. They became the “cheap” labor 
to fill mission places and schools, crowding 
out other men specially trained for the task. 

Briefly stated, the history of our schools 
carry these implications: The Church, with 
the help of God, must keep its schools truly 
Christian. Incidental matters, like the lan- 
guage question, must never become impor- 
tant features. If secondary matters crowd 
out functional Christian philosophy, failure 
will result. The Church must conduct an 
educational program on the highest standard 
possible to produce an intelligent laity and 
clergy. The Church must continue every 
effort to extend its parochial school system 
by using every resource at its command. 
The Church must make use of its schools 
(parochial, secondary, Sunday, vacation 
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Bible, etc.) to win the unchurched. The 
Church must restudy the co-ordination of 
its training program for pastors and teachers, 
revamp its education system, and tackle the 
problem of teacher status realistically and 
fairly. The Church must be more critical 
of itself than it has been in the past. We 
have produced “Pollyanna” talk good for 
public consumption, but not good for the 
improvement of down-to-earth church 
growth. The Church must continue to 
recognize the blessings which have come to 
it, especially through its training for work 
in the Church and the parochial schools. 


The State of Christian Education in Our 
Church (Wm. A. Kramer) 


Published in toto in the October issue of 
LUTHERAN EDUCATION. 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


Overtures to Synod on Education 
(Dr. Paul Bretscher ) 


Dr. Bretscher stated that at least 253 
pages in Reports and Memorials were de- 
voted to educational matters, also that 
seventy overtures to Synod were concerning 
education. This would, says Dr. Bretscher, 
indicate the huge program of education in 
our Church. We must now rethink our ob- 
jectives and seek for greater correlation and 
co-ordination of activities. 

After Dr. Bretscher indicated the scope of 
the overtures, several were selected for dis- 
cussion. 

The following significant remarks were 
made concerning the closing of the high 
schools at the two teachers’ colleges: 
1. People of high school age are too young 
to live away from home. 2. We should 
continue the high schools but provide a 
better system of counseling for the high 
school student. 3. It is unfair to expect a 
child to attend the same institution for eight 
years. The majority of the group were in 
favor of closing the high schools. 

Several significant remarks were made 
concerning the circulation of the magazine 
Today. Both teachers and pastors should 
receive it, for both are serving the church 
as missionaries. A goodly number were in 
favor of combining Today with the ex- 
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panded News Service. The majority were 
in favor of having the teacher receive this 
magazine in one form or another. 

The group was unanimous in requesting 
that a new department for visual education 
be created. 

Several thoughts were expressed concern- 
ing the teachers accepting calls during the 
school year. Dr. Bretscher suggested that 
though a definite rule would not be estab- 
lished, yet much would be accomplished if 
teachers and congregations alike would 
show love and charity in their dealings. 

In conclusion Dr. Bretscher encouraged 
all to study these memorials carefully, to 
give suggestions, and to pray that God may 
give direction to the handling of these im- 
portant matters. 


A Diagnosis of the “Synodical Handbook” 
as It Reflects Educational Matters 
(Prof. W. F. Kruse) 


Under the leadership of Professor Kruse, 
four areas were considered: The status of 
the teacher; the status of the Board for 
Higher Education; educational institutions 
(president and faculty rank); and election 
suggestions. The status of the teacher was 
a cause for searching concern. It was felt 
that the reviewing committee’s proposal was 
inadequate and understated. 

Discussion on election or appointment of 
an executive secretary to the Board for 
Higher Education developed into a motion. 
It was voted to agree on appointment as the 
better way to handle the matter. 

Changes providing more presidential re- 
sponsibility in faculty selection at our sec- 
ondary schools and the proposal permitting 
nominations for vacancies by the Board for 
Higher Education appeared helpful. 


A Diagnosis of the Harvard Report 
(Prof. L. Menking ) 


Professor Menking presented a summary 
of thirteen pages on the Harvard Report 
under the title “General Education in a Free 
Society.” After an enlightening discussion 
the diagnostic summary and study was ac- 
cepted with thanks, and all agreed that the 
Editorial Committee of the L. E. A. should 
receive a copy. 

Some general observations or practical ap- 
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plications for our synodical education system 
were ventured by Professor Menking. Per- 
sonality values and spiritual values seemed 
indispensable to the Harvard Committee but 
always have been an unsolved problem. Our 
school system, whether elementary, second- 
ary, or college, has that Christian philosophy 
and so is better equipped to educate for the 
so-called “good life.” 

Secondly, in line with principles laid down 
in the Harvard Report, our Church might 
provide a more general education in the 
preparation of our pastors or teachers. 
A general education on the senior college 
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level, perhaps at one institution, could be 
provided, and at the same time allowance 
could be made for the program of speciali- 
zation which their particular calling de- 
mands. 

The Harvard Report Committee thor- 
oughly analyzed our whole American edu- 
cational system and submitted a program 
that emphasizes the humanities, social 
studies, science, and mathematics, with pro- 
portionate emphasis upon specialization and 
vocational studies as the only solution for 
a general education in a free society. The 
elective system has been getting out of hand. 


Atr-AcE Epucation. — After four years of experimentation and _ study, 
Air-Age Education Research, 80 East 42nd Street, New York City, has es- 
tablished a “Classrooms in the Air” program, a special air travel service for 


schools and colleges. 


“Travel has long been recognized as a basic part of schooling,” said Dr. N. 
L. Engelhardt, Jr., Air-Age Education Director, in announcing the program. 
“Recently many school groups have turned to aviation as the means of trans- 
portation both in this country and abroad, and new teachers are able to take 
their pupils on educational air trips or conduct classes in the air with the 


assistance of our special instructors. 


“The new plan places at the disposal of student groups modern commercial 
planes of scheduled airlines in the United States, Canada, Mexico, and Europe,” 
he said. For tours abroad, one teacher is carried free for every ten pupils. 

Dr. Engelhardt explained that although arrangements can be made to take. 
students on regularly scheduled flights or in chartered planes, the latter service 
is generally cheaper when all seats are filled, which means 50 passengers in a 
four-engined airliner or 21 in a smaller craft. 

For teachers planning educational air tours, Air-Age Education Research 


offers an eight-point service: 


1. Help in organizing units of work for classroom preparation. 2. Securing 


necessary classroom teaching aids. 


8. Planning flights to meet the particular 


needs of each group. 4. Visiting classes to assist in the preliminary work. 


5. Suggesting methods of financing. 


6. Touring an airport before a trip. 


7. Providing a special instructor to accompany the group on the flight. 
8. Aiding in post-flight discussions and evaluation. 

“In our experimental years,” Dr. Engelhardt declared, “we have proved 
the tremendous value of guided air travel. We have worked with teachers in 
the classroom and in the air, developing a comprehensive program, enabling 
students to gain benefits. Now, this service is offered to schools and colleges 
wishing to make travel experience a part of the regular curriculum.” 


Am to DrveLtor CuristTIAN Prersonatity.—The child is to grow up 


a Christian and never know himself as being otherwise. 


In other words, the 


aim, effort, and expectation should be, not, as is commonly assumed, that the 
child is to grow up in sin, to be converted after he comes to a mature age; 
but that he is to open on the world as one that is spiritually renewed, not re- 
membering the time when he went through a technical experience, but seeming 


rather to have loved what is good from his earliest years. 


I do not affirm 


that every child may, in fact and without exception, be so trained that he 
certainly will grow up a Christian. The qualifications it may be necessary 
to add will be given in another place, where they can be stated more intel- 
ligibly. — Horace Bushnell in Christian Nurture. New York: Charles Scribner, 


1865, p. 10. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES AND 
COLLEGES 


ConcorpiA SEMINARY, ST. Louis, Mo. 


The student body of Concordia Seminary 
is truly cosmopolitan. Dr. L. J. Sieck re- 
ferred to this fact in his address at the 
opening of the new school year, when he 
said: “All continents, except Africa, are 
represented on our roster of students.” 

Australia is the home of Mr. Norman 
Nagel, a first-year student, who has grad- 
uated from the preparatory college of our 
sister synod, the Ev. Luth. Synod of 
Australia. The Rev. H. Rottmann from 
South America is spending part of his fur- 
lough in graduate study at the seminary. 
Mr. Theodore Mueller of the Third Class is 
the son of Rev. F. Mueller of the Ev. Luth. 
Free Church of Alsace. Prof. H. Earl Mil- 
ler, B.D., M.A., on furlough from Nager- 
coil, India, is enrolled in the graduate school. 
Two missionaries from China are likewise 
continuing their studies during their fur- 
lough after serving in the Orient for seven 
years. They are the Rev. Paul Martens and 
the Rev. K. Voss. Mr. Li Yen-San, a lay 
Christian from China, is enrolled as a spe- 
cial student. His career is most interesting. 
He has attended Peiping University, the 
University of Stockholm, Ursinus College, 
and the New York Police Academy. Besides 
teaching in Chinese colleges, he served Gen- 
eral Chiang Kai-shek in several capacities. 
As inspector of the opium traffic he ad- 
ministered several provinces. He was also 
sent to the Dutch Indies as the General’s 
special emissary. In 1940 his duties as 
government inspector brought him to En- 
shih, where he learned to know our mis- 
sionaries and joined our Church by the rite 
of confirmation. When he returns to China, 
he will devote his time to the work of the 
Church by assisting in preparing Christian 
literature for China. In this field too he has 
had experience, since he has founded and 
edited a Chinese magazine, Youth’s Com- 
panion. 

The enrollment in the Graduate School 
and the Mission Department has risen to 81. 


During the first semester the Graduate 
School is offering fourteen courses. In ad- 
dition to pastors and recent graduates, nine 
chaplains and four missionaries are taking 
advantage of these courses. The Mission 
Department is also offering a wide variety of 
courses, attended by five men and four 
women. 

Dr. Wm. Arndt has been absent from the 
classroom since the beginning of the school 
year in order to undergo an operation. He 
is recovering rapidly and will soon resume 
his duties. W. R. RoEnrs 


CoNncCORDIA SEMINARY, 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


President G. Chr. Barth reports that the 
new school year was opened on Sept. 11. 
88 new students were registered. The total 
enrollment is 246, not counting the 23 vicars. 


ConcorpIA TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
River Forest, IL. 
Lutheran Hour 


Sunday, Sept. 28, was a red-letter day for 
Concordia. The Lutheran Hour Rally was 
held at the Chicago Stadium, where Dr. 
Walter A. Maier opened the fifteenth season 
of broadcasting over a network which has 
grown to include more than 1,000 stations 
the world over. Concordia students con- 
stituted the nucleus of a large mass chorus 
for that occasion, under the direction of 
Prof. Albert Beck. In the morning, Doctor 
Maier had his regular broadcast from the 
chapel of Concordia College, and the stu- 
dent body, under the direction of Prof. 
Victor Hildner, constituted the chorus. 


Installation 


At a special service at Grace Church on 
Sunday Oct.5, the Rev. Siegbert Becker, 
M.A., formerly pastor at Sac City, Iowa, 
was installed as Professor of Religion. Dr. 
Edward Koehler based his installation ser- 
mon on 2 Cor. 5:19-20. President Arthur 
Klinck served as liturgist. The Rev. Paul 
Kluender, secretary of the Board of Con- 
trol, performed the rite of installation, as- 
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sisted by Drs. Koehler and Klinck. Drs. Al- 
bert Maurer and Albert Huegli were mar- 
shals, and Prof. Victor Hildner was the 
organist. 

Professor Becker was active at Ireton, 
Iowa, for four years and at Sac City, Iowa, 
for four years. He also served as Visitor 
of the Storm Lake Circuit and as convention 
essayist for Iowa District West in 1946. 
His Master’s degree was conferred upon him 
by Minnesota University in the field of 
Classics. 


Ground-Breaking 
After three years of planning for the new 


building allowed by the Delegate Synod at 
Saginaw in 1944, ground was finally broken 
for the new dormitory on Tuesday, Oct. 7, 
during the morning chapel period. The 
Rev. Paul Kluender, secretary of the Board 
of Control, and President Arthur Klinck 
officiated. 

The general contract has been let to the 
Julian Construction Company of Chicago. 
It is hoped that the building will be com- 
pleted in time for the 1948 Summer Session. 
Construction work on the new library is 
expected to begin within a few weeks. 
Mr. Herbert Brand of Chicago is the ar- 
chitect for both projects. 


Women’s Auxiliary 

The C. T. C. Women’s Auxiliary held their 
thirteenth annual Rally Day on Oct.9 in 
the College Gymnasium. Over 1,000 women 
were present, including a representative 
group from the Milwaukee Concordia 
Auxiliary and the women’s societies of 
Cedarburg and Grafton, Wis. The rally 
began with a luncheon at 1:00 P.M. The 
Rev. E. T. Lange of Elmhurst, Ill., was the 
speaker. The students provided the enter- 
tainment with selections by the college 
chorus, the high school chorus, and the 
band. The purpose of the auxiliary is to 
arouse in all of its members a deeper 
interest in Concordia Teachers College and 
the welfare of its student body. The 
auxiliary annually donates funds to the 
library and for other needs of the school. 


Correspondence and Extension Courses 
On the advice of Synod, River Forest has 
been developing a program of correspond- 
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ence and extension work. At the present 
time this institution is serving Synod’s 
teachers by conducting campus courses at 
the institution and at various extension 
centers. Such centers are located this year 
at St. Louis, Milwaukee, Edwardsville, IIl., 
and Watertown. These centers are all 
served by members of the regular faculty. 
Concordia Teachers College conducts a 
thriving correspondence school. During the 
past school year 124 correspondence stu- 
dents were served, distributed as follows: 


Enrolled before Sept. 1, 1946, and still 


enrolled on that date 51 
Enrolled between Sept. 1, 1946, and 
Kee oay ee one ees 73 


Completed between Sept. 1, 1946, and 
FCT es) ead SS le RD i a a aT | 

Dropped between Sept. 1, 1946, and 
Aug. 31, 1947 

Still enrolled on Sept. 1, 1947 —.___. 70 


ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


Final enrollment figures at Concordia 
Teachers College, Seward, reveal a total of 
twenty-two States and Canada represented. 
Among those listed with those from the 
States are three daughters of missionaries to 
India, namely, Lydia and Ruth Rittmann and 
Jean Zorn. The distribution is as follows: 


Tat VAOL ET eee ee EE ee SSS al 
California pie ee ee eee ee hase gs 2! 
(CSOIGT ACOs ere ee eee ees ae 14 
ARON geste Oe eo ee ee 2) 
Tito isieetees 2 > ec ee ee ae 6 
Indiana ae 2 ol 2 te ae ee 2 
lowe ess ba i ee eS 
IK Sa Sen cee ee, Je 5 eee 23 
Iipuisiana ee. 2 ee, ee es A 
LN UCC 1 Eset eee een STE TA 8 
Minnesota... eee 13 
IMUISSOUITT = eee ene ee eee 16 
AViGma tama hfe ee ee ie ae ee 1 
INGDYASKas ccs ee Ce ey 182 
INorthe Dakota... ee ee eae es eS 
Olio = = > 2. ee et 
Oklanorna ce eee eS etre G 
iy}126) 0 ale Seed BEEN a Ea 2 
South Dakotae ee ee ee eee 4 
eka ee weenie eaten a rrmeer eee en we ve 
Wigston ee oe. 
\WASCOnS Imes = eee es Pea te eee 2 
(CArnGht” 2 <1 ee eee gan el | 

TRCN Yau ee No ea SE aa 7 | 
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The college is again serving the com- 
munity by offering a number of courses by 
extension. The following courses are being 
taught: The Family, Prof. W. F. Wolbrecht; 
Gospel According to St. Luke, Prof. L. C. 
Wuerffel; Visual Aids, Prof. C. T. Brand- 
horst; Current Philosophies of Education, 
Dr. L. G. Bickel; Techniques in Playground 
Activities, Erich von Fange. Sixty students 
are enrolled. 

At the beginning of the fall term the col- 
lege administered a series of tests, including 
tests in religion, reading, general culture, 
contemporary affairs, psychological, linguis- 
tic, and quantitative ability, English usage, 
study skills, and English. The college 
availed itself of the services of the University 
of Nebraska in the scoring of these tests. 

To implement an effective guidance pro- 
gram, the educational plan was also put into 
operation. The student chooses an adviser 
for each year, supplies information concern- 
ing himself, and with the help of his ad- 
viser plans his educational program. The 
adviser is expected to counsel with the stu- 
dent on all phases of his life on the campus. 
In the entire program the education of the 
whole person is kept in mind. 

The college is offering instruction in 
stringed instruments this year. The work is 
being carried on as an interest and activity 
group. Norman Splittgerber is leader of the 
twenty-three students under the direction 
of Prof. Paul Rosel. 

‘The training school began the school year 
with an enrollment of one hundred and 
thirty-nine pupils. This is a thirty-three 
per cent increase in three years. A fifth 
room was added this year. The school 
library is also being rapidly developed. New 
teachers on the staff are Miss Mary Kleopfer, 
kindergarten, and Miss Lucinda Bartels, 
Grades Three and Four. 

Two new members were elected to the 
College Board of Control by the Centen- 
nial Convention, These are Mr. E. C. Muel- 
ler, Lincoln, the executive secretary for 
parish education of the two Nebraska Dis- 
tricts, and Mr. Oscar Doerr, an Omaha 
attorney, who is active in the work of the 
Lutheran Laymen’s League. The Board 
of Control has created three standing com- 
mittees: the Executive Committee, the 
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Committee on Instruction, and the Com- 
mittee on Public Relations. 

The Student Council, elected by the stu- 
dent body, has appointed five standing com- 
mittees to aid it in carrying out its functions. 
These are the Executive Committee, the 
Student Life Committee, the Building and 
Grounds Committee, the Activities and Or- 
ganizations Committee, and the Public Re- 
lations Committee. 

In addition to training about one hundred 
and fifty emergency teachers and seventeen 
students from Concordia Theological Sem- 
inary, St. Louis, the following graduates 
were placed since June, 1947 (revision of 


list published in the September issue, p. 53). 


MEN 


Edgar Firnhaber, assigned to North Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

Merton Grabau, assigned to Hampton, Nebr. 

Robert Fischer, assigned to Little Rock, 
Ark, 

Theodore Heinicke, assigned to New Albany, 
Ind. 

Morris Huelle, assigned to Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Gerhardt Meyer, assigned to Atchison, Kans. 

Alfred Buls, assigned to Athens, Wis. 

Wilbur Joseph, assigned to Fairbank, Iowa 

Gleen Einspahr (placed temporarily ) 


WoMEN 
Frances Daiss, assigned to Flushing Heights, 
N. Y. 
Mrs. Alfred Buls (Velma Sosinski), assigned 
to Athens, Wis. 
Students doing supply work this year 
number 19 (8 men and 16 women). 


H. F, WERtinc 


OUR MINISTERIAL 
PREPARATORY COLLEGES 


Fort Wayne, INp. 


The new Service Building was dedicated 
at Concordia College, Fort Wayne, Ind., on 
Oct. 21, with the Rev. Lorenz Weber, pastor 
of Peace Lutheran Church at Saginaw, 
Mich., delivering the address. Prof. Herbert 
G. Bredemeier, president of Concordia Col- 
lege, served as liturgist and presided over 
the dedicatory ceremonies. 

The new structure is a part of the dining 
hall, with all floors on the same level and 
in the same style of architecture. It was 
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built on the same location on which the old 
kitchen stood. 


The basement contains ventilated storage 
space for food supplies and is equipped with 
a modern laundry and canning room. The 
main floor provides facilities for cooking, 
refrigeration, and the bakery. The kitchen 
itself contains all modern means of preparing 
meals. It is so arranged that the greatest 
economy in effort is attained. The bakery 
is fired by gas and is equipped with the 
latest type of oven, mixers, and other baking 
tools. The third floor of the building pro- 
vides living quarters for the steward and 
his family and for the kitchen help. 

The equipment for the kitchen was do- 
nated mostly by the Martha Society, which 
presented a check of $10,000 for that pur- 
pose. The Martha Society is composed of 
several hundred Lutheran women in Fort 
Wayne who meet each month at the college 
to provide any assistance they can give to 
the college hospital and kitchen. There are 
many other societies of women in the Cen- 
tral District who assist the Martha Society 
very liberally. Wo: 


MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


President Leroy C. Rincker reports a total 
enrollment of 285. 209 of these are return- 
ing students, and 76 are newly enrolled. 
Our pre-theological enrollment totals 263, 
teacher training 4, and non-ministerial 18. 
The buildings are crowded beyond capacity, 
and the need for a new dormitory is more 
pressing than ever. 


The cosmopolitan nature of the school is 
shown by the enrollment of a Japanese, 
a Filipino, a Negro, and an American Indian. 


Dr. Edwin Hattstaedt, who has served the 
school for 25 years, is at present on a leave 
of absence until the second semester. He 
suffered a severe nervous breakdown last 
spring. Last reports indicate that he is 
making progress. Dr. Walther Jennrich is 
taking over most of his duties. Mr. Paul 
Shippert, an alumnus of the school and a 
student of Concordia Seminary at St. Louis, 
is our new instructor. 

Instruction at the school has been en- 
hanced this year by the completion of a fine 
new laboratory. 
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WINFIELD, Kans. 


The 55th school year was begun on 
Sept. 2 with a divine service in the college 
chapel, in which President Carl S. Mun- 
dinger preached the sermon on Phil. 4:8, 9. 
— Enrollment figures are as follows: Total, 
412 (240 boys, 172 girls). Academy total, 
155 (102 boys, 53 girls). Junior College 
total, 257 (138 boys, 119 girls). Total new 
students, 179 (82 boys, 97 girls). Pre- 
theological enrollments: 155, including 39 
new students. 26 States, the District of 
Columbia, and Canada are represented in 
the student body. Additional new members 
of the staff are Miss Vivian Overn, formerly 
of Bethany Lutheran College, Mankato, 
Minn., instructor in piano, pipe organ, and 
theory, and Willis Ude of Concordia Sem- 
inary, St. Louis, Mo., assistant in mathe- 
matics. 

Concorpia, Mo. 


The Electoral College met on Oct. 10 and 
elected the Rev. Curtis C. Stephan, M. A., 
of Bloomington, Ind., to the associate pro- 
fessorship in history and social studies. 

A large crowd again attended the College 
Day services, conducted on the campus of 
St. Paul’s College on Sept.21. The Rev. 
W. E. Homann, President of the Northern 
Nebraska District, delivered the sermon in 
the morning, and Dr. G. Chr. Barth preached 
in the afternoon. 

The St. Paul’s College Association met 
Oct. 19 on the campus of the college. 

E. L. L. 


OAKLAND, CALIF. 


On Wednesday evening, Sept. 24, the 
Rev. Roland A. Dede was installed as pro- 
fessor of biological sciences and mathematics 
in a service held at the Church of Our 
Redeemer. Professor Dede succeeds Pro- 
fessor Herman Jonas, who has retired after 
having served the school since its inception 
in 1906. 

All contracts for the erection of the new 
group of buildings have been let, and at 
this writing ground is expected to be broken 
within a few days. Not only will a new 
administration building, library, and chapel 
be erected, but the entire campus will have 
its face lifted at the hands of a capable 
landscape gardener. 
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Professor Martin J. Neeb, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Board for Higher Education, 
visited the school on Oct.7 to 9 and con- 
ferred with President Brohm and the faculty 
on matters relating to the future of the 
school. RO: 

PORTLAND, OREG. 


On Sept. 7, 1947, Concordia Academy in 
Portland began its forty-third school year. 
Opening exercises, held that day at 3 P. M., 
marked the official beginning of a new 
school year for 78 students, the largest 
enrollment in the history of the school. 
President Thomas Coates delivered the 
opening address to an assembly of more 
than 150 students and parents gathered in 
the chapel of the new Centennial Hall. 
A reception for the student body, relatives, 
and friends followed the opening service, 
and classes began the following morning. 

Of the 78 students enrolled, 38 are at- 
tending Concordia for the first time, thus 
giving the two lower classes a total enroll- 
ment of 56, a fact which augurs well for 
the future. 40 students are taking pre- 
ministerial and pre-teacher courses. 

An event of great importance to our 
Northwest Concordia took place at 3:30 
P.M. the following Sunday, Sept. 14, when 
Centennial Hall, the recently built and 
newly furnished dormitory, was dedicated. 
Dr. Richard R. Caemmerer of Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, preached the dedica- 
tion sermon to a congregation of more than 
800. President Coates performed the act of 
dedication, and the Rev. Carl F. Nitz of 
Portland, secretary of the Board of Control, 
served as liturgist. 

Centennial Hall, constructed of reinforced 
concrete, with brick facing, is an entirely 
modern and fireproof structure. Its twenty 
suites will accommodate comfortably 80 stu- 
dents. During the current school year, how- 
ever, five suits provide classroom, office, and 
chapel facilities. The new administration 
building, Luther Hall, is now under con- 
struction. This second step in Concordia’s 
expansion program will include seven class- 
rooms and laboratories, the administrative 
offices, and a chapel and library wing. 

Dedication week end was marked by 
significant banquet meetings of the newly 
organized Alumni Association and the re- 
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cently reorganized Lutheran Education So- 
ciety, Both organizations are taking active 
steps to promote interest in the Academy 
throughout the Oregon and Washington 
District and are lending enthusiastic sup- 
port to special projects of an expanding 
Concordia. 

The tenth annual Concordia Day, spon- 
sored by the Academy Guild, was held on 
Monday, Sept.15. Several hundred mem- 
bers from all parts of the District assembled 
on the Portland campus to inspect the new 
dormitory and to foster a number of 
auxiliary undertakings for the Academy. 

The Academy added a sixth full-time in- 
structor to its staff this fall. Rudolph P. F. 
Ressmeyer, c.r.m., graduate of Concordia 
Seminary, St.Louis, class of 1947, will 
teach in the history, religion and English 
departments. 

Austin, TEx. 


Concordia’s faculty spent a busy summer. 
Prof. E. C. Huebschmann was a member of 
the summer school faculty at Valparaiso. 
Prof. G. Viehweg, who also serves as Con- 
cordia’s librarian, spent the summer in re- 
working the library. Professor Beto, in ad- 
dition to supervising the extensive summer 
repair program, attended the Centennial 
Convention, lectured at the Chattanooga 
L.S.V. School, and represented the Inter- 
national Walther League at the Dixie Dis- 
trict Convention. Director H. Studtmann 
served as lecturer at the Texas District Pas- 
tors’ Institute and represented Concordia at 
the Centennial Convention. 

Four years ago, in preparation for admit- 
tance into the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, Concordia’s 
faculty made a thorough study of the in- 
stitution on the basis of the Evaluative 
Criteria, Realizing the value of the study, 
the members of the faculty are again 
evaluating the school on the basis of the 
Criteria, spending two evenings per month 
on this study. 

Under construction is Concordia’s new 
athletic field, covering 120,000 square feet 
in what was once called the College Grove. 
The contract for construction, which has 
been given to an Austin excavating firm, 
calls for cleaning, grading, and landscaping 
of the area. GrorcE J. BETO 
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Epmonton, ALTA., CAN. 


Our school year opened on Sept. 17. 
Total enrollment: 97 (72 boys and 25 girls). 
New students: 46 (33 boys and 18 girls). 
Our staff is composed of five regular mem- 
bers and one assistant, Pastor J. E. Herzer. 


For the first time, this summer, we en- 
tered a city-wide contest for the best-kept 
grounds. Concordia won second prize. 


Prof. H. F. Witte continued his studies 
at the University of Alberta during the sum- 
mer months. 

Three former co-eds of our Edmonton 
Concordia attended summer school at River 
Forest and are now teaching in the State 
of Minnesota. S: 


OUR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Cuicaco, ILt. 


With an enrollment of 700 students, 
a staff of thirty-three teachers, and two 
branch schools for freshmen, Luther In- 
stitute of Chicago opened its thirty-ninth 
school year on Wednesday, Sept. 3. 

The two branch schools for freshmen were 
necessary because of the impossibility of 
providing classroom space for more than 
ninety Freshmen in the building at 120 N. 
Wood St. They are located at Lorei and 
Le Moyne (5332 West and 1500 North) 
and 8lst Street (South) and Lowe (700 
West), on property belonging to Christ 
(Austin) Lutheran Church and Trinity Lu- 
theran Church respectively. The attendance 
at the North Branch is 52; at the South 
Branch, 34. 

Ten new teachers were added to the staff 
of Luther for this school year. Five of 
them are teaching at the two branch schools; 
five of them replace four full-time and two 
part-time teachers of last year’s staff. - Mr. 
George Morgenthaler left to carry on post- 
graduate work; Miss Ruth Thorup and Mr. 
T. V. Jarvi secured positions at other 
secondary schools; Mr. R. Waldschmidt 
joined the staff of Valparaiso University; 
Mrs. Myrtle Cash and Mrs. Bertha Bailey 
retired, the latter after serving Luther In- 
stitute for thirty-one years. New members 
of the staff are: Mr. Gustav Derer of 
Akron, Ohio, Mr. Harold F. Meier of Tipton, 
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Ind., and Mr. Darrel Kautz of Centralia, 
Ill., these three being former parochial 
school teachers; Mr. Victor Rutt, Miss 
Lydia Robbert, Miss Elaine Seltz, Mrs. 
Florence Carino, added from several public 
schools; Miss Ruth Grueb, Mr. Clarence 
Heller, and Miss Lois Hall, recent grad- 
uates entering the teaching profession. Miss 
Hall is also a graduate of Luther Institute. 
C.S.M. 
St. Louris, Mo. 


The St. Louis Lutheran High School is 
now in its second year of operation. The 
total enrollment (freshmen, sophomores, and 
juniors) is 411. Nine women and ten men, 
together with two part-time teachers, com- 
prise the faculty. 

New courses added this year include 
courses in art, chemistry, advanced mathe- 
matics, dramatics, speech, mechanical draw- 
ing, Spanish, bookkeeping, shorthand, and 
Greek. 

A Lutheran High School Patrons Associa- 
tion, meeting quarterly, has been estab- 
lished. The purposes of this organization 
are (1) to bring into closer relationship the 
Christian home and the Christian school, 
(2) provide the occasion for intelligent co- 
operation between parent and teachers in 
the training of the children, and (8) pro- 
mote good will for the Lutheran High 
School among the many Lutherans in the 
Greater St. Louis area. All parents of chil- 
dren attending or having attended Lutheran 
High, members of the faculty, and persons 
interested in the program of Christian 
secondary education are eligible for mem- 
bership in this organization. 

Adequate laboratory facilities for chem- 
istry and physics were provided during the 
summer months. The renovating of the 
auditorium was completed. The resurfac- 
ing of the playground, to take care of the 
expanding intramural and physical educa- 
tion program, was likewise completed. 

Pau W. Lance, Principal 


Fort Wayne, Inp. 


The Lutheran High School opened its 
thirteenth year with a total enrollment of 
410, a slight increase over last year’s en- 
rollment of 406, it was reported by Prin- 
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cipal Herbert F. Birkmann. He also re- 
ported that a number of students were 
refused admission because of lack of facil- 
ities. The high school faculty now numbers 
17 members. 

Six new instructors began their work last 
week. Miss Betsy Eickhoff, A. B., the new 
counselor of girls, is a graduate of Western 
Reserve University. She has taught in the 
Cleveland public schools, and she will teach 
English and the social sciences at Concordia. 

Lester H. Baack, A. B., an alumnus of 
Seward, is a graduate of the University of 
Nebraska. He has taught a Lutheran school 
at North Platte before coming here. He is 
teaching religion and the social sciences. 

G. A. Korntheuer, A. B., an alumnus of 
River Forest, taught last at Holy Cross, 
Chicago. He is a graduate from Valparaiso 
University and is teaching English and 
German. 

Walter A. Lobitz, A. B., A. M., attended 
Northwestern State College, Alva, Okla., 
and Oklahoma A. and M., Stillwater. His 
subjects are religion and the social sciences. 

Esther Ross, A. B., studied at Colorado 
State College and has taught in Denver. 
Her classes are in the commercial: subjects. 

Walter A. Vahl, A. B., A. M., an alumnus 
of Seward, received both of his degrees from 
the University of Nebraska. He came here 
from the Lutheran schools of Lincoln, Nebr. 
He will teach religion and social sciences. 

W. Hz. 
RaAcINE, WIs. 


During an intensive eight-week campaign 
for funds to build a new high school in 
Racine $250,807 has already been collected. 
Solicitation is not completed as yet, and it is 
hoped to reach a possible goal of $300,000 
before the campaign is ended. The original 
goal was set at $250,000. 

Racine High School has added another 
class. It began this year as a full-fledged 
four-year accredited high school. The 225 
students enrolled are accommodated by 
means of a split schedule because of 
inadequate facilities. 

Racine has nine instructors, offers five 
courses of study, and the first graduation 
will be held in June. 

E. F. Eccorp, Principal 
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MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


The enrollment at Milwaukee, Wis., Lu- 
theran High School at present is 837, a de- 
crease of 21, due chiefly to the circumstance 
that the graduating classes of the Christian 
day schools were smaller last June. 

The faculty consists of 28 full-time and 
four part-time teachers. 

E. H. Buercer, Principal 


Fonp pu Lac, Wis. 


The enrollment at Winnebago Lutheran 
Academy, Fond du Lac, Wis., is 146, an 
all-time high. There are three new in- 
structors: Mr. Gawrisch, graduate of the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary at Thiens- 
ville, teaching religion, science, Latin; Mr. 
Kosanke, a graduate of Northwestern Col- 
lege, Watertown, teaching commercial 
branches and mathematics; Mr. Zuberbier, 
former principal and ninth-grade teacher at 
the Winona, Minn., parochial school, is 
director of music. 

On Oct. 26 a rally formally launched a 
building-fund campaign, the goal of which 
is a new building to celebrate the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the school in 1950. An 
11%%-acre site on the northeast side of Fond 
du Lac has already been acquired. 

E. C. Frepricu, Principal 


REPORTS FROM DISTRICTS 


ATLANTIC DistTricr 


The enrollment in 15 of our schools for 
this year is 1,847 pupils, taught by 44 
teachers. 

Two schools, New Britain and Greenwich, 
Conn., have not reported. 

Two new schools were opened: St. John’s, 
Glendale, 47 children, two teachers, and 
Pawtucket, R.I. (our first school in Rhode 
Island), 10 children, one teacher. 

Mount Zion (Negro), New York City, 
has divorced itself entirely from “the little 
brown schoolhouse.” In Grades 1-6 it ° 
opened with an enrollment of 90 children, 
taught by five teachers, the fifth being the 
teacher of religion. 

Our school in Bridgeton, N. J., was ready 
to open, but it was unable to do so for lack 
of a teacher. They called seven men during 


/ 
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the course of the summer and _ received 
seven refusals. They anticipate opening 
next fall. 

In spite of the difficulties in securing 
teachers, we are happy that we were able 
to secure about a dozen women teachers, 
graduates of local teachers’ colleges, who 
were willing to serve in our schools. With- 
out their assistance, perhaps a third of our 
schools would be operating without a full 
staff of teachers. Two vacancies still re- 
main in the District —a teacher for the new 
school at Bridgeton and a male teacher for 
our school at Kingston. 

A. W. Brustat 
Executive Secretary of Education 


CENTRAL DisTRICT 


Most of the Central District schools are 
in operation as usual, except for the fact that 
nearly half of them are inadequately staffed. 
Twenty-six of our present instructors are 
classed as emergency teachers. A dozen or 
more are older men and women who had 
once retired but were pressed into service. 
Fully another dozen of vacancies (eight of 
them in the Cleveland area) are greatly 
hampering the work. In numerous other 
places teachers are struggling with over- 
sized classes. 

In spite of the teacher shortage, however, 
the indications are that our District will 
show a net gain of nearly 400 pupils over 
last year’s enrollment. The gain should 
have been larger, and it is reasonable to as- 
sume that it might have been twice as large 
had not congregations feared to invite pupils 
when they were not sure that they would 
have teachers. Then, too, in some instances, 
pupils did not return to the Lutheran schools 
because of our inability to provide the 
proper teaching force. 

The Central District has a large per- 
centage of old established congregations, 
with many schools that can be credited with 
many years of service. Many of them, how- 
ever, are in industrial areas where adequate 
leadership and discipline are naturally dif- 
ficult, and all of them are in States where 
educational standards are relatively high. 
This makes progress under the existing 
handicaps extremely difficult. 

W. J. GERNAND 
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Micuican District 


Incomplete returns show that there is 
another decided increase in the number of 
children attending the schools of the Mich- 
igan District. New pupils have been gained 
through the patient and persistent activities 
of our pastors and teachers, and many ac- 
quisitions have been made through the re- 
cent vacation Bible school effort, which 
reached about 11,000 children of Lutheran 
and non-Lutheran parentage. 


Although building restrictions and the 
teacher shortage have prevented the extent 
of expansion contemplated in many congre- 
gations, yet the beginning of the fall term 
saw the opening of three new schools and 
the addition of 18 classrooms to already 
existing schools, giving us a total of 21 new 
classrooms and, of course, an increase of 21 
teachers in the District. 

How keenly the teacher shortage has af- 
fected the school situation in Michigan may 
be recognized from the fact that between 
Sept. 1, 1946, and Sept. 1, 1947, there were 
93 teacher changes, which includes _per- 
manently called as well as supply teachers. 
Michigan lost 21 regular teachers through 
retirements and transfers to other Districts. 

To complete our replacements for the 
term beginning in September, it was neces- 
sary to employ upward of 50 students and 
emergency teachers, which means that there 
will be as many vacancies to fill again next 
year, not counting the regular teachers 
needed in a normal annual turnover. The 
restoration of a normal teaching personnel 
would require at least sixty called teachers 
by September of 1948. S. J. Rorn 


NortH WISCONSIN 


The District has but recently established 
the office of Director of Christian Educa- 
tion. The new incumbent, Mr. A. L. Amt, 
reports that 30 schools were in operation, 
but that one of these was not reopened this 
year, because no teacher was available. The 
enrollment in the 29 schools is 2,708, which 
represents a gain over last year of 61 pupils, 
or 2.3 per cent. The percentage of children 
of school age in parish schools is 24.5. 
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OXKLAHOMA DISTRICT 


During the last term 10 schools in our 
District had an enrollment of 420 pupils; 
this term nine schools have 424. One school 
is not in operation, because it was unable 
to get a teacher. In two others the pastors 
had to step in, and yet another is still 
calling a principal, while at present tem- 
porary help is provided. Our largest school 
found itself in need of a third teacher be- 
cause of heavy enrollment; but since none 
was available, the principal’s wife was em- 
ployed for the full term. Our District is 
five teachers short. B. J. D. 


SoutH WISCONSIN 


Although the teacher shortage has “struck 
home” here in southern Wisconsin as never 
before, our people have not been discour- 
aged, but they have bravely faced the situa- 
tion and, with the Lord’s assistance, have 
successfully met the challenge. 

New schools: 1. 

Congregation without a school that de- 
cided to transport its children to a parish 
school of a neighboring congregation: 1. 

New classes opened: 8. 

Schools remodeled and enlarged: 5. 

Number of regular male teachers called 
away or resigned (one 50 years in office, 
and another 49): 18. 

Number. of women teachers who left or 
were married: 19. 

Since it was extremely difficult to fill these 
vacancies on account of the great teacher 
shortage, 2 pastors, 1 ex-teacher, and 15 
married women (former teachers) were 
literally drafted into service in order that 
no classes had to be discontinued. One 
school lost five teachers during the summer, 
another (a two-room school) lost both 
teachers, but in every case someone was 
found to take over until a regular teacher 
can again be secured. One school had no 
teachers on the opening day, but ways and 
means were found to continue the school. 
In two cases the pastors took over until 
relief could be found. In some cases it 
seemed a miracle that the school was not 
closed for the time being. It was a real joy 
to behold how our Christians were deter- 
mined to retain their schools at any cost. 
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It was the Lord who made our people 
willing to meet the situation and bravely 
face all obstacles. To Him alone be all 
glory! B. SCHUMACHER 


32 MILLION CROWD SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 


Here is the outlook for elementary schools, 
high schools, and colleges, according to the 
best information available to the Office of 
Education: 


1. ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Elementary schools will feel the effects 
this fall of the first wave of the greater 
number of children born during the war 
years. An estimated 2,450,000  six-year- 
olds, as compared with last year’s 2,247,000, 
are expected to enter the first grade this 
year. Bureau of the Census figures show 
a steadily increasing number of births from 
1940 to 1944. For example, about 38 per 
cent more children were born in the United 
States in 1944 than were born in 1940. 

Indicative of continuing pressure on the 
elementary schools is the fact that almost 
50 per cent more children were born in 
1946 than were born in 1940. According to 
the Division of Elementary Education of the 
Office of Education, crowding in elementary 
schools will continue for at least the next 
four or five years. The problem of crowding 
will be increasingly acute for, at least, the 
next two years. 


2. Hic ScHOOLs 

Especially in large industrial cities, high 
schools are expected to be severely over- 
taxed this fall. Estimated high school en- 
rollment is expected to be 6,300,000, as com- 
pared with 6,275,000 in 1946, according to 
the Division of Secondary Education of the 
Office of Education. 

Increasing social acceptance of a high 
school education as the minimum educa- 
tional requirement, along with higher birth 
rate, is expected to bring about an increase 
of almost a million in number of high school 
students by 1953. 


8. COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


American colleges and universities have 
reported recently to the Office of Education 
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that they need almost to double their exist- 
ing classroom facilities. Specifically, they 
report they need an additional 90,000,000 
square feet of classroom space this fall and 
a total of 300,000,000 square feet of class- 
room space by 1950. The magnitude of the 
expansion program faced by the colleges 
compares with the job of constructing an 
entire business district for a large city, ac- 
cording to the Veterans’ Educational Facil- 
ities Program Section of the Office of Edu- 
cation. 

Official U. S. Office of Education estimates 
on college enrollments indicate that 2,750,- 
000 students, an increase of 600,000 over 
last year’s fall enrollment, will be in colleges 
this fall. Other official estimates follow: 

1951—52 ______ 2,477,000 
1959-60 _____ 2,924,000 


IN THE PATH 
OF THE HURRICANE 


Monday, Sept.15, was registration day. 
Boys and girls came and went during the 
entire day, the enrollment mounting to 300, 
including a second kindergarten class, to 
begin sessions Oct. 15 (when a new school 
room was to be completed). Tuesday morn- 
ing marked the first regular classes of our 
fifteenth school term at Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla. Even before the day’s last classes 
were called, the busy atmosphere of a 
classroom was interrupted by the report: 
“There will be no sessions at the public 
schools tomorrow.” After hearing the radio 
weather report that the hurricane scheduled 
to strike the Atlantic Coast north of Florida 
had shifted its direction and was heading 
straight for lower Florida’s east coast, 
Trinity Lutheran School also announced 
that its doors would be closed the follow- 
ing day. 

Not only were the school doors closed 
and locked, but a number of interested 
church members gathered at the church to 
board up the windows and secure items 
that might be carried through the air by 
the expected mighty wind. With the church 
in seemingly safe condition, I hastened 
home to secure protection for my family. 
After I had fastened the shutters to the 
windows, to bar foreign items in the air 
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from breaking in, and tied lawn chairs and 
garbage cans to a near-by tree, nightfall 
overshadowed the horizon. The wind was 
increasing in velocity by this time, and 
squalls of rain were drenching the late out- 
door workers. Radio reports concerning the 
oncoming tempest were monopolizing the 
programs. Anxiety was the emotional ex- 
pression of the household and friends and 
neighbors. Many even left their homes to 
find safer lodging at hotels and emergency 
shelters. 

The night was spent in interrupted sleep. 
Radio weather reports were given every 
fifteen minutes; not one could be missed. 
Now and then a half hour or an hour 
slipped by unnoticed in sleep, but daybreak 
roused the entire family from bed. Break- 
fast was partially prepared when the electric 
current was cut. The stove no longer 
heated, the refrigerator ceased humming, 
the radio became speechless, the clock no 
longer marked the passing of minutes, and 
the lights no longer functioned. The only 
sound and action continuing was the 70-to- 
100-mile an hour wind outdoors. The re- 
mainder of the forenoon was spent watching 
the barometer fall, at a rate of .01 inch per 
three minutes until it reached a low of 
28.08, comforting one another with words 
of prayer and cheer, mopping water seeping 
through unnoticed openings at the windows 
and doors, watching shingles fly from the 
neighbors’ roofs, wondering whether or not 
a single shrub or tree would remain in the 
neighborhood, and observing huge trees bow 
their tips to kiss the earth. 

Then came the lull —the eye of the hur- 
ricane had arrived. The wind was virtually 
nil, the sun tried to break through the haze 
of clouds, the birds left their hiding places 
to brighten the short hour with song. We 
all realized it was a calm before the storm. 
The wind changed to an opposite direction 
and the lashing returned in even greater 
force than before, reaching a rate of 155 
miles per hour. Becoming somewhat ac- 
customed to the unusual conditions and 
feeling secure in God’s hand, preparation 
was made to guard against a water shortage 
by filling all available containers and the 
bathtub with water. 

Toward evening the winds began to sub- 
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side, so that I could return to the school 
and church, only to see the horrible sight 
of once beautiful fruit and shade trees fallen 
to the ground in a twisted mass. It was 
then evident that school could not resume 
its classes the following day. Instead, the 
day was spent in removing the debris that 
had littered the grounds. With ready hands 
of teachers and friends the ugly sight was 
made to look even uglier. What used to be 
a pleasant-looking shaded yard is now a 
bare patch of sand. Since the helping 
hands of pupils were needed at home and 
the pressure of the water system was low 
and electric service disrupted, no classes 
were held until the following Monday. 

By God’s grace and almighty power the 
personnel of the school and church was 
protected from physical harm, and with 
the exception of roofing torn from some of 
our buildings no damage was done. Com- 
paring our loss with the destruction suf- 
fered by other sections of our city, we 
rejoice in the protecting power of God. 
The hand of God has shielded us. Blessed 
be the name of the Lord! 

E. L. BELLHORN 


“DO YOU KNOW” 


During the past summer, the Rev. A. G. 
Merkens, director of Christian Education in 
the Northern Illinois District, received the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy from the 
University of Pittsburgh. The topic of his 
thesis is: “A History of the Christian Day 
Schools in the Northern Illinois District from 
1847-1947.” 


St. Paul’s Lutheran School, Melrose Park, 
Ill., is to our knowledge the first of our 
schools which has a non-teaching principal. 
The incumbent of this position is Mr. A. C. 
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Erxleben, who succeeds Mr. A. H. Kramer, 
now assistant Director of Christian Educa- 
tion in the Northern Illinois District. There 
are a number of our schools which have 
part-time teaching principals. 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 306 
Fourth Avenue, P.O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 
30, Pa., supplies free teaching aids in science 
in the form of booklets and motion pictures. 
Write for Teaching Aids, a catalog listing 
free booklets, and Sound Motion Pictures 
and Slide Films for School Use, a catalog 
listing motion pictures that may be bor- 
rowed free, except for transporation charges. 


An officer of the Annapolis Naval Acad- 
emy stood in front of the new Lutheran 
school at Mount Rainier, Md. “Transplant 
this institution to Annapolis, near the Acad- 
emy,” he said to the Rev. Edwin E. Pieplow, 
who had discussed the school curriculum 
with him, “and I am sure all the officers 
would send their children. Place no ceiling 
on your tuition, for they would be willing 
to pay the price. The institution would be 
self-supporting.” 

News Service, September, 1947 


The number of births in the United States 
for 1947 will exceed the 3,440,000 mark set 
last year, life insurance statisticians predict. 
The death rates are at their lowest in Amer- 
ican history. Decline in mortality from 
pneumonia, influenza, tuberculosis, and com- 
municable diseases of children are respon- 
sible for the over-all low mortality among 
Americans. 


The University of Prague, still bearing 
the scars of German destruction, has an en- 
rollment of 20,000 students. Some of the 
more popular professors have lecture classes 
of 500. 


Critp Wetrare Nectectep. — While public opinion has been preoccupied 
with the shortage of teachers, a serious deficit of equally important workers — 
child service technicians —has been hardly noticed by the people generally. 

So says the U.S. Children’s Bureau and cites the following facts: Only 
one county out of five has a full-time child-welfare worker paid from public 
funds. Counties that have none paid from public funds have no child-welfare 


workers whatsoever. 


When last counted (1942), only 900 counties had prenatal clinics. In all 
the country only 400 child-guidance clinics are operating. Half of the States 


do not have one child-guidance clinic. 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


Edited by Epwin J. Wipracnr 


_ The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 
: Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of these books available 

0 you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 


EDUCATION 


FORTY-SIXTH YEARBOOK of the National Society for the Study of Education. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1947. Part I, SCIENCE EDUCATION IN AMER- 
ICAN SCHOOLS. 306 pages. $3.25. Part II, EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCA- 
TION. 384 pages. $3.50. 


The volume on science education “represents this Society’s third response to a recognized 
need for some re-orientation of prevailing programs of science education in the elementary 
and secondary schools.” (P. vii.) 

The volume on early childhood education takes into account “an enlightening inter- 
pretation of the sociological backgrounds of primary education and the results of scientific 
studies of child development... .” (P. vii.) 

As early as 1907 and again in 1908 the N.S.S.E. had already published a yearbook 
on kindergarten training. Since then and prior to 1947 three other yearbooks made attempts 
to define the problems of pre-school education. 

Both volumes are of particular interest to teachers, administrators, and those engaged 
in teacher training. 


METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TESTS. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book 
Company, 1946. Series R. Primary Battery I, Grade 1. Primary Battery IJ, 
Grade 2. Elementary Battery, Grades 3 and 4. Intermediate Battery, Grades 5 
and 6. Advanced Battery, Grades 7, 8, and first half of 9. 


A new series of well-known and widely used tests for the elementary school. The tests 
take into consideration the changes that have taken place in the curriculum. The 
standardization was carried through on a wide scale. The manuals and score sheets 
provide handy scoring devices, grade and age equivalents, and other useful interpretative 
data. The setup and size of the tests are clear and convenient. 


CHILDREN AND BOOKS. By May Hill Arbuthnot. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 1947. 640 pages. $3.60. 

A child-centered study of the reading interests and needs of children from two years 
of age through the Junior High School level. An excellent textbook for courses in children’s 
literature. Also of great value to parents, who should be interested in children’s reading. 
A selection of chapter headings: Child and His Books, Verses in the Gay Tradition, Poetry 
of the Child’s World, Singing Words, Using Poetry with Children, New Magic, To Read 
or Not to Read. Includes 150 complete poems, 15 complete stories, and 15 chapters or 
complete units from books. 


SO YOU WANT TO BUILD A SCHOOL? By Charles Wesley Bursch and John Lyon 
Reid. New York: Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 1947. 128 pages. $3.50. 


A fairly all-inclusive discussion of planning, building, and use of a school. It begins 
with examining the people, agencies, and laws involved. The importance of the architect 
and code requirements are given considerable emphasis. Attention is given to the various 
services the school is expected to render, which must be considered when the site is to 
be selected and the building plans are to be prepared. Valuable cautions are given in 
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order to avoid mistakes. Although it does not offer specific blueprints, the variety and 
wide scope of information and guidance offered in this volume makes it a valuable source 
for any individual or group to consult, regardless of the community, when the building of 
a school is contemplated. 


IMPROVING MARKING AND REPORTING PRACTICES IN ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By William L. Wrinkle. New York: Rinehart & Com- 
pany, 1947. 120 pages. $2.00. 


This book discusses a topic which is a live issue among modern educators. Our system 
of marking pupil achievement has been under fire for some time. This volume presents 
a scholarly discussion of the problem. The author is very objective and quite exhaustive 
in his treatment, as a mere glance at the table of contents indicates. One is at once 
fascinated by his evaluation of the conventional marking and reporting practices and his 
pointing to a number of fallacies with regard to intended purposes of still popular marking 
systems. He also evaluates, critically, recent departures from conventional practices and 
stimulates the reader’s thinking in the direction of doing something to bring about im- 
provement. A stimulating book for every teacher, one worthy to be selected by a smaller 
study group or made the basis for a series of conference discussions. 


EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS 


THE RCA VICTOR RECORD LIBRARY FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. Camden, 
N.J.: Radio Corporation of America, RCA Victor Division, 1947. 21 albums, 
83 ten-inch, non-breakable recordings, 870 compositions. $98.75. Albums are also 
sold separately, $4.75 per album of four records. Selected, organized, together with 
pertinent notes for teachers by Miss Lilla Belle Pitts, Professor of Music Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and Miss Gladys Tipton, Assistant Professor 
of Music Education, Illinois State Normal University, Carbondale. 


Very good selections, well played, well recorded. A very valuable aid in teaching 
children to learn to listen to music, not merely talking about music. A discriminate and 
careful use of the authoritative notes will serve as an excellent guide to correct teaching 
procedures centered about rhythm, melody, harmony, and tone quality. A progressive 
program which will really give children something in the program of music, Grades One 
through Six. 

Rhythm Program, six albums; Listening Program, six albums; Singing Program, six 
albums; Singing Games, one album; one Christmas album; one Indian album; one 
Rhythm Band album; one Basic Patriotic Program album. 


Aupio-VisuaL EpucaTion, A BirBLioGRAPHY 


1. Dale, Edgar. AUDIO-VISUAL METHODS IN TEACHING. New York: The Dryden 
Press, 1946. 546 pages. $4.25. 


2. Dent, E. C. AUDIO-VISUAL HANDBOOK. Chicago: Society for Visual Education, 
1946. 226 pages. $2.00. 


8. EDUCATIONAL FILM GUIDE. New York: The H. W. Wilson Company. $3.00. 


4, Hoban, Charles. MOVIES THAT TEACH. New York: The Dryden Press, 1946. 
189 pages. $2.50. 


5. McKown, Harry. AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS TO INSTRUCTION. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1940. 885 pages. $3.25. 


6. 1000 AND ONE, THE BLUE BOOK OF NON-THEATRICAL FILMS. Chicago: The 
Educational Screen, latest edition. $1.00. 


7. Wittich, Walter. AUDIO-VISUAL PATHS TO LEARNING. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1946. 153 pages. $2.00. 


The above is a minimum list of books for the person interested in this subject. 
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FILMstTrirs IN SCIENCE 


THE SCIENCE ADVENTURES VISUALIZED. Detroit: Jam Handy Organization. 
$4.50 per filmstrip, plus postage. 

Each filmstrip consists of about 65 frames. Most of them are organized into three 
lessons. It is intended that not more than one lesson be used in a a Most of the 
filmstrips also have a few frames of introduction, and at the end of each lesson there 
are questions for review. The filmstrips are very good. It is unfortunate, however, that 
a number cannot be recommended because some of the frames assume evolution as an 
accepted fact. The following are recommended: 


I. “The Sky Series” 


No. 1, “A Multitude of Suns.” Compares our sun with the other stars. Discusses 
the stars and the Milky Way. 

No. 2, “Stories of the Constellations.” Tells how our constellations got their names. 
Discusses the summer and winter skies. 

No. 3, “The Sun’s Family.” A discussion of the planets and their satellites and the 
meteors and comets. 

No. 4, “Interesting Things About the Planets.” Discusses each of the planets in- 
dividually. 

No. 6, “The Changing Moon.” The phases of the moon, eclipses, and the effects of 
the moon on tides. 

No. 7, “How We Learn About the Sky.” The history of astronomy and how telescopes 
work. 


II. “The Earth Series” 


No.5, “The Soil.” The importance of soil, its source, the kinds of soil, and soil 
conservation. 


III. “Basic Bird Study Series” 


No. 2, “Adaptations of Birds.” A discussion of the various kinds and uses of beaks, 
feet, and wings in birds. 


No. 5, “How Birds Serve Man.” Birds that destroy insects, eat weed seeds, destroy 
rodents, and help man in other ways. 


No. 6, “Helping the Birds.” The need for help and protection by man, ways of helping 
the birds, and birdhouses. 


SocloLoGy 


SOCIAL POLICIES IN THE MAKING. A Dynamic View of Social Problems. By Paul 
H. Landis. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1947. 554 pages. $4.00. 

To say that never before has a generation been required to face such rapid changes 
as ours is hardly an overstatement. As a result we find more maladjusted individuals 
among us today than our forebears did and had to contend with in their social groups. 
In this volume the author discusses the social problems confronting us with a view to 
leading us to an understanding of their cause and a realization of their effect upon our 
social order. He also intends to guide us so as to enable us to cope with these problems, 
either by making adjustments or by redirecting or stemming trends not conducive to the 
social welfare. About one fifth of the book deals with the effect of social change on the 
family. While the book is designed primarily for college students, it will prove fruitful 
and stimulating reading for all who are interested in social problems, among whom 
naturally we expect to find the teacher. 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY. By Meyer F. Nimkoff. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1947. 767 pages. $5.00. 

Although this book displaces the author’s earlier book, The Family, it is not a revision 

as originally planned, but an entirely new book. The reorganized and considerably ex- 

panded material is a balanced presentation of the various aspects of our basic and most 
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important social institution. By comparison with the numerous books treating the family, 
this book distinguishes itself by the author’s scientific and objective point of view and 
his clarity of style. Many instructors and hosts of students who are familiar with the 
earlier edition will agree that the author merits this compliment. Anyone interested in the 
problems which marriage and the family face today will find this new book interesting and 
profitable reading and study. Instructors at our colleges who teach a course in The F amily 
may consider this book for a basic text. Although the author devotes more space to the 
physiological aspect of family life in the new edition, his treatment is not as “sexy” as that 
found in other current texts. 


RECENT ARTICLES 


“CLASSROOM VALUE OF FILMS.” By Rev. Leo. J. McCormick. The Catholic Edu- 
cational Review, September, 1947, pp. 387—393. 

Indiscriminate use of films which produces an attitude of passivity in the learner tends 
to create in the child a sense of recreation and entertainment. The value of a film should 
first be determined on the part of the teacher by a preview of the film to determine teaching 
technique to be used in creating readiness in learning and understanding of the subject. 
A ten-point lesson plan for use of films and filmstrips is suggested by the author. 
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Baptist Hicu Scuoot. — Baptists of Louisville, Ky., are starting a Baptist 
High School this fall. Plans were made to take care of 65 pupils this year, 
100 next year, and ultimately 300. The classes will meet in the 18th St. 
Baptist Church. The school will be coeducational, will offer a standard four- 
year course, will be completely under church control, and will meet all re- 
quirements of the Kentucky Board of Education. “We are not opening this 
school in opposition te the public school,” they say. “We desire to supplement 
the work of the public school by adding the building of Christians on the 
Word of God with the aim of turning out citizens grounded in the ideals of 
Christ.” — This is something that we Lutherans [A. L. C.] should have done 
in many cities long ago. The Missouri Synod has made a start at opening 
high schools in large cities. —- Lutheran Standard, September 20, 1947. 


